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Preface 


Speaking truth to power is not easy, and it becomes more complicated when you are 
the one with the power, and you are trying to talk yourself into being honest about 
something. It becomes even more complicated when that something is skin colour 
because, generally, we all want to believe we are not racist. As a white person, I enjoy 
many privileges and I am protected from forms of subtle and explicit discrimination 
experienced by many others. In order to solve such real-world inconsistencies and 
problems, I use philosophy to hold myself to account ... but what happens when my 
most trusted philosopher lets me down by making the same mistake as me? 

Indeed, it took me twenty years of studying Paul Ricoeur, a formidable, highly 
moral philosopher of impeccable credentials, to notice that he was unable to see what 
needed (and still needs) to be done to resolve racism. 

Looking at contemporary UK university campuses, I note how universities are 
failing to respond to external accusations and assertions. Amidst this maelstrom, 
two groups are being targeted: firstly, black staff, students and those of colour and 
secondly, Muslim staff and students. 

Firstly, on powerful media platforms and from some government voices, race as 
an issue is being side-lined to serve a common cry that institutional racism does not 
exist. In this phoney culture war those who resist and say racism is endemic in the 
university sector are accused of weakening British cultural heritage as vested in the 
Empire and its afterglow. 

Secondly, racism towards Muslims clearly exists in the form of discrimination that 
is rationalised by counter-terror rhetoric: Islam is presented as a potentially violent 
ideology against whom everyone, including Muslims, must be protected. 

In both cases endemic structural and pedagogic racism is often invisible to the 
perpetrators unless they choose to accept their own bias. In addition, these two groups 
have been racialised in a pseudo-political manner that obscures white bias from itself 
even more than before. On the campus of the University of Chicago, Paul Ricoeur 
was unable to see the necessity of meeting black student demands for equity, because 
he feared what he saw as identity politics. 

My study does not do justice to other societal forms of unfairness and misrepre- 
sentation: rather, my objective herein has been to show the mechanisms that drive 
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manipulative misuse of power with regard to these two groups in order to tackle 
wider racial, class-based and gender-related injustices. 

To manifest these, I plait three strands together which are not all of the same length. 
The longest and most important is the search for racial justice; I entwine with this 
Ricoeur's philosophy and the state of the university as the second and third strands. 
In some chapters one or two strands will come to the fore more than the other(s). An 
amount of unplaiting takes place too, in the context of my recent understanding of 
my own bias blind spot: being nice to people is not good enough to manage structural 
racism. 

Slowly, some sense of the need for reparations for slavery is emerging. What 
must also happen is a greater opening up of actual pathways of career opportunities, 
role models and access to influence. Visible improvements include active support 
of those from groups that underperform at university despite equivalent entry levels 
and ensuring that global majorities are represented in senior university positions, 
research activities and knowledge creation. 


Talk to me by Alison Scott-Baumann. Softground etching on copper with plate tone. O The Author 
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Chapter 1 A) 
Introduction ERE 


Abstract This introductory chapter provides a personal testimony about how I, 
the author, late in life, experience better understanding of white privilege and its 
distortion of reality within daily life and philosophy than philosopher Paul Ricoeur 
apparently did. Nevertheless, Ricceur’s dialectical approach can be used to analyse 
and understand personal and group needs and identity. Thus philosophy can provide 
clarity if it also accepts critique. I bring a pragmatist philosophy of free speech: 
this is a threefold model of nested Russian dolls (as an analogy) to show how three 
progressively more outward facing forms of discussion can provide a model for 
better communication. I call them, respectively: Communities of Inquiry, the politics 
of pedagogy and polity praxis. In addition, Communities of Inquiry (the smallest doll 
yet the core to it all) is comprised of a fourfold typology of speech which moves from 
libertarian to liberal to guarded liberal and finally to no platforming. This chapter 
also sketches the economic and social changes that provide a backdrop for the current 
turmoil in the higher education sector. 


Keywords Bias blind spot - Colonialism * Culture war - Free speech - Identity 
politics + Matryoshka dolls - Populism’s pincer grip - Whiteness 


1.4 Ricceur, Concerns and Objectives 


As part of a series on great thinkers and their approaches to education, this book is 
about the important French philosopher Paul Ricceur! (1913-2005) and the relevance 
of his work for improving the state of higher education in Britain in the 2020s. I will 
compare and contrast Ricceur’s struggles in two different university systems—mid 
twentieth century France and late twentieth century USA, especially the University 
of Chicago—with current issues around populism on UK campuses. 

Historically, binary populist arguments have often proposed that government is 
corrupt and that the people’s needs are suffering (Mudde and Kaltwasser 2017). 
Currently, a different populist argument is deployed by politicians, the media and 


! Pronounce ‘recur’ and roll your ‘t’s. 
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their allies: seeking to deflect attention from increasing demands to tackle historical 
wrongs such as slavery, they argue, through the waging of a ‘culture war’, that there 
is a corrupting force on campus that vilifies the white public's cultural heritage (such 
as the history of empire). A culture war is a conflict between groups (often liberal 
versus conservative) over the nature and values of the cultural heritage to which 
they both lay claim. Another term that can be used is free speech wars, whereby a 
populist binary is created between unrestricted free speech (libertarianism) and the 
silencing of free speech (no platforming). To analyse these binaries, I will draw on 
Ricceur’s strengths (using language constructively, helping us to challenge populism 
and its binaries, aspiring to a rich learning and teaching environment for all) whilst 
also highlighting his limitations (appearing unable or unwilling to apply his ideas on 
mutual recognition to American students’ attempts to reduce racism and discrimina- 
tion). As an older white woman, I have researched Ricceur for twenty years, and have 
been impressed and comforted by his balanced, irenic approach to selfhood, society 
and linguistic awareness. Ricceur developed a form of philosophical anthropology 
that attempts to balance identity and alterity and pours energy into understanding the 
dissymmetry that characterizes human relationships. His philosophy is characterized 
by humility, spirituality and an insatiable longing for unattainable wholeness. 

Ricoeur is important to the question of the way potentially incendiary subjects 
are discussed on campus, because he was at the heart of the 1968 events in French 
universities, in which the response to entrenched positions, and a sense of injus- 
tice and imbalance between students and the teaching staff (and, beyond them, the 
government), led to riots, destruction and a painful and gradual reaching towards 
a truce-like resolution. Exactly these same potent conflicts are present in today’s 
British universities, and yet they are failing to spur protest. 

So, in our current predicament, is his approach enough? One of the most funda- 
mental socio-political issues today is the nexus of free speech, identity politics and 
university funding problems, which are set against the backdrop of the nasty perse- 
verance of marginalization, systemic violence and brutal racialized othering. Faced 
with this, I now finally understand that there is a discrepancy between Ricceur’s 
capacity to unify ideas and his failure to understand human difference. Having disin- 
genuously thought for decades that my supposedly non-racist kindness will suffice 
to remedy systemic discrimination, I now see that I have secretly known about my 
privilege all my life, which triggers the urgent need to acknowledge and act upon my 
bias in a much more explicit way. Perhaps I should have read George Lipsitz’s The 
Possessive Investment in Whiteness (Lipsitz 1998), which demonstrates how public 
policy and private need combine to protect the needs of the dominant, mostly white, 
groups; but maybe I would still not have seen the need to act. I can appreciate how I 
allowed myself to make the same mistakes Ricceur did, because of not experiencing 
negative, racially-rooted discrimination. In Britain and in Europe I have never feared 
being, nor will I ever be, subjected to ‘stop and search’ by police. I will never be 
racially profiled while seeking access to the House of Commons in Westminster. I 
will never be physically attacked because of the colour of my skin. When I arrive 
at the university campus, I am never mistaken for a cleaner when I am in fact a 
university professor. In Europe, I am white and privileged; globally, I am part of a 
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minority who behave like a majority. I propose we can learn from Ricceur’s and my 
bias blind spot, which protected us both from understanding the personal role white 
people play in discrimination and racism. 

Ricceur offers us a philosophy for higher education that is based upon his enduring 
belief that we can, and indeed must, honour the urgent need for us all to communicate 
better with each other and with ourselves. He was an anti-colonial activist in the 
Franco-Algerian colonial debate and later worked with government as an advisor 
on issues such as citizenship and migration. Ricceur protested openly with students 
and academics at the Sorbonne about the torture in Algeria and the urgent need for 
the French to liberate Algeria. We will see in the chapter on Nanterre (Chap. 5) 
that he fully supported the student leaders in their demands for negotiation, despite 
misgivings about the efficacy of such a process. Yet in the chapter on the USA 
(Chap. 6), I show that he felt discomfort about identity politics being used as a basis 
for protest. Thus, I will show that some forty years after his fight against French 
colonialism in Algeria, he was unable to deal with the repercussions of American 
subjugation of peoples of colour through slavery. When global majority students? 
made demands for recognition on US campuses, his understanding and responses 
were inadequate. This response shows a lack of awareness about the powerful praxis 
developed in Chicago during his time there by black students, students of Latin- 
American heritage and middle-class white students to mobilise groups not only on 
campus but across all communities in order to correct injustices. This is a model 
that could be followed to considerable benefit in the UK. Solidarity can only develop 
when white populations acknowledge the privilege they secretly know they have, and 
accept that the economy, the environment and society are in desperate and urgent 
need of solidarity across groups that will facilitate activism currently inhibited by 
so-called ‘culture wars’. 

Despite Ricceur’s failure to act, his dialectical approach (identifying and moder- 
ating the antagonistic effects of the false binaries we use to shape our understanding) 
stands strong and is urgently needed in the 2020s to challenge the way in which British 
universities are being squeezed by a pincer grip formed of libertarians in government 
and no-platformers on campus; Ricceur’s work provides antidotes and counter argu- 
ments to both these extremisms in this culture war in which the libertarian nationalist 
wants to ‘protect’ British traditions from the multicultural ‘modernizing’ impulses 
of the no-platformer. Depending on your view, one position is positive and the other 
is negative. Ricoeur advocated avoiding quick decision-making, preferring extensive 
discussion of one argument against another, and he proposed that all decisions must 
be provisional because circumstances and contexts change. His dialectical position 
challenged both Hegel, who attempted to make too little of the negative by cancelling 
it out (Hegel 1991), and Horkheimer and Adorno who arguably made too much of 
the negatives faced by modern Europe post World War 2 (Horkheimer and Adorno 
2002). Instead, for Ricceur, as I will show, it is the interplay of both negative and 
positive that is important. 


2 I use the term global majority because, although people of colour are considered a minority in the 
US and UK, they form a majority across our planet. 
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What makes Ricceur’s work invaluable despite its flaws, is that it is premised on 
an affirmative humanism that can help us to rediscover the power of debate; and yet, 
the caveat must be added, it is not enough in this time of what Edward Said called the 
‘reductive and vulgarizing us-versus-them’ model (Said 2004, 50). In his 2023 book 
Not So Black and White, Kenan Malik describes a different yet related binary: the 
tension between ‘a desire to push out and create a more universal perspective and a 
retreat into a narrow, racialized sense of identity’ (Malik 2023, 226); he also provides 
an analysis of ‘the reactionary roots of much contemporary radical identity politics’ 
(Malik 2023, 276). I propose to show in my book that such tensions are in fact core 
to our being but that Ricoeur represents them in ways that preclude resolution. We 
must accept dichotomies, but also push back against those who exaggerate these 
polarizations in inflammatory ways. I will show, for example, how the prevalent 
rhetoric of a culture war confected by state actors and media confuses us and silences 
our attempts to achieve some sort of balance between our personal and group needs 
and identities. To achieve such balance we need to understand universalism as giving 
more support than we might think reasonable to those who suffer the racialisation of 
society. 

To deal with these us-versus-them pincer grips, I propose supplementing Ricceur’s 
dialectical method with three interrelated levels of action, each of which requires 
that we believe in our personal agency to use the power of language for discussing, 
explaining and understanding better in order to act well. My strategy to resolve this is 
to apply a threefold model: three interdependent ways of exercising personal agency, 
using Ricoeur’s faith in the power of language. Think of a Russian doll (they are called 
Matryoshka dolls), where one large wooden doll conceals within her a smaller doll, 
and that doll within her a yet smaller one, and so on. In this analogy, Communities 
of Inquiry (Cofl) (see Sect. 3.3) is the smallest doll at the heart of a set of three. 
She shows the necessity of open yet commonly agreed discussion in any situation 
in which we find ourselves. The larger doll she sits in is the ‘politics of pedagogy’, 
which is the Influencing the Corridors of Power (ICOP) project (see Sect. 7.9). 
When we unite in a politics of pedagogy, we take the learning and teaching outside 
the classroom into parliament and the wider world, a place where politics is about 
being a person who challenges the epistemic injustice of not being considered to 
have valid views and learns how to interact with politicians and groups outside the 
university. This is also one of the moral technologies for what I call polity praxis, 
the largest of the three dolls and the most encompassing pragmatist approach to 
a better society: this is the All-Party Parliamentary Group (APPG) Communities 
of Inquiry across the Generations (see Sect. 7.10). Through polity praxis citizens 
without party-political positions can become part of the political debate and bring 
both their demands and their expertise into policymaking. At these second and third 
levels, I propose activist engagement with parliament and with policymakers that 
reduces the democratic deficit by improving political literacy amongst university 
students and staff. In the current politicised climate of education, this activism takes 
place at the intersection of education, politics, culture and nationalism. Young Ricoeur 
engaged in such activism; older Ricceur did not. 
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Focusing on the first of these three dolls, Communities of Inquiry has a fourfold 
typology of positions for pragmatist discussions: liberal, guarded liberal, libertarian 
and no-platforming. The liberal and guarded liberal approaches to discussion (with 
occasional use of libertarian approaches) have been the discourse styles that univer- 
sities have traditionally prided themselves on: liberalism (i.e. free discussion within 
legal limits on the assumption—possibly unfounded—of general agreement in a 
group) can be replaced by guarded liberalism to take account of possible cultural, 
gendered, religious or ethnic differences of opinion. No-platforming is the extreme 
version of the guarded liberal approach, which can now be found in class and around 
campus, reflecting the increasing tendency to avoid using language that could cause 
upset or offence rather than exploring differences to resolve them; the assumption is 
that the discussion itself may harm minority groups, and they ought to be afforded 
particular protection. For example, in class and around campus it has recently become 
difficult to discuss gender identity, and especially transgender identity—a difficulty 
which perpetuates confusion and negativity. Libertarians, on the other hand, assert in 
an equally damaging way that we all have the right to speak as freely as we wish, even 
if we upset others, or precisely because we can. Recourse to this fourfold typology 
(liberal, guarded liberal, libertarian and no-platforming) ensures that the parameters 
for dealing with offence are clear, and it is a helpful mechanism to explore the topics 
raised in this book, which include free speech, racism, Islamophobia and the state of 
the university sector. 


1.2 Economic Inequality and the Modern University: 1968 
and Today 


To explore these topics, the 2020s English university system will provide the context; 
yet it is worth noting that 1968 was a tumultuous year in many universities across 
the world as they provided a heady atmosphere for children born after World War 2 
who wanted to right the social and cultural wrongs that faced them in the societies 
they were born into (Reader and Wadia 1993). 

In 1968 Robert Kennedy and Martin Luther King were assassinated, Vietnam war 
protests reached a peak and the Tet offensive in Vietnam demonstrated America's 
weakness. There is an important economic background too. In 1966, financial markets 
worldwide had suffered the first (largely unknown and unnoticed) post-war crash: it 
emanated from America and set the pattern for future instability in money markets 
worldwide with a toxic combination of fast financial technology, slow regulation and 
cunning banks (Stepek 2017). This created a lending boom followed by a shortage 
of money. 

Students took recourse to protest and affiliation with progressive politics to 
demand correctives for racism, human rights violations, foreign wars, economic 
difficulties and the hegemony of empire, with protests bubbling up on campuses 
in North and South America, Europe and Japan. Some of these 1968 protests were 
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effective in ways that seem unimaginable in 2023: together, French students and trade 
unions nearly brought the country to a standstill as President de Gaulle briefly fled 
France. By contrast, today, increased levels of surveillance, censorship and restric- 
tions on protest severely limit the opportunities and prospects for students to demand 
change, especially in China, India and Russia where protest is brutally suppressed, 
but also in the countries I focus on herein: France, the UK and the US. 

France resolved its 1968 crisis; yet the economic difficulties were just beginning 
and they have since become much worse. In his Brief History of Equality, French 
economist Thomas Piketty shows us that we, in capitalist nation states, are held 
hostage by our own inability (and our governments’ unwillingness) to redistribute 
wealth in ways that are equitable, fair and universally productive (Piketty 2022). 
Although for thirty years after the Second World War, an equitable redistribution of 
wealth in capitalist nation states seemed attainable, by the 1970s the combination of 
wars and unequal taxation systems favoured the very rich; this led to ever-growing 
increases in inequalities that have not been reversed since. In addition, it is now 
clear that much of the huge, accumulated wealth and privilege of that minority of 
economically powerful people—the middle classes and the very rich 1%—can be 
traced back to the wealth accumulated from empires we thought were dead (Savage 
2021). Moreover, as Savage explains in The Return of Inequality: Social Change 
and the Weight of the Past, this wealth is perpetuated by patterns of exploitation that 
resemble imperial ideologies, as seen for example in the way cities dominate their 
surroundings and are under heavy surveillance, and which host gated communities 
to protect the rich, but which are serviced by the poor, including students, many of 
whom are in long term debt (Savage 2021). 

The modern British university is much changed from 50 years ago and is in crisis: 
it is constrained in the money it can spend, the language it can use and the subjects 
it can teach, and it has been marketized to provide a serviced product. The mood 
in wider society is volatile, as is manifested in populist accusation and counter- 
accusation, social media addiction, insult and propagandist shouting, as well as a 
cost-of-living crisis that shows how weakened civil society has become. We define 
ourselves currently more by the degree of offence we cause each other than by the 
degree of affection we feel for each other. The modern university now serves a larger, 
more representative student population than it previously has done; yet, remarkably, 
the university sector is unwilling, unable or unready to respond to the heated debates 
around democracy, free speech and race. Structural racism is real: in 2020, 38.2% 
of white graduates were awarded a first-class degree, compared with 19.196 of black 
graduates. This does, however, mark a discernible improvement since in the last six 
years the percentage gap between white and black graduates being awarded a first 
class or a 2.1 degree went down from 26.3 to 20.0% (UCAS 2022; Higher Educa- 
tion Statistics Agency 2022). Progress, nevertheless, is slow and the government 
denies structural racism despite clear evidence to the contrary (Campbell 2022). The 
university sector is also losing its funding for arts and humanities subjects, where 
counternarratives to such denials could traditionally find expression. All the while, 
Wilhelm von Humboldt's nineteenth century dream of an Enlightenment campus 
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where cool true wisdom is nurtured through teaching underpinned by research is still 
secretly aspired to by many academics. 


1.3 Understanding the Other 


Ricceur developed powerful arguments about our constant need, as he saw it, to under- 
stand ourselves by how we understand the other and how we see ourselves reflected 
in the other. In this book I apply his ideas to two groups that are frequently *othered* 
on British university campuses: Muslim students and staff and black students and 
staff (I will also use the term people of colour). Black and white are racialized terms 
bound up with the history of torment or privilege endowed by societies upon skin 
colour. Muslim groups are thought to be dangerous and are subjected to the state's 
relentless application of an anti-extremist lens which has a chilling effect on freedom 
of expression. Students and staff of colour are thought to be somehow inferior and are 
increasingly exposed to the effects of libertarian populist attacks upon those features 
of HE that attempt to reduce systemic racism (decolonisation, diversity training and 
antiracism initiatives). With both groups we witness how the freedom of expression 
of some will curtail the freedom of expression, if not the silencing, of others. 

To address these issues, we need to challenge Ricoeur's approach. As a univer- 
salist, he avoided dealing with the realities of individuals' experiences of racism. 
Instead, he preferred to set these in a broader, more abstract context —the ‘human 
condition', and the tendencies discernible in people's actions, irrespective of their 
colour. However, owing to distortions of history, we experience others and are expe- 
rienced differently by them depending on skin colour, facial features, religion and 
gender—and the politics of the culture wars and populism exacerbate this. We thus 
need to consider how the less heard voice can express itself—in the ways it would 
authentically choose—in linguistic and social contexts controlled by another with a 
history of domination. This may include women students wanting to speak in semi- 
nars, Muslims on campus seeking not to be labelled as terrorists, black students 
hoping not to be academically underestimated by their skin colour, and Jewish 
students who do not wish to be measured solely by their views on Zionism. Ricceur’s 
universalist conciliatory ideas about our moral use of language are not enough: 
they require the practical scaffolding of the pragmatist tradition, which insists upon 
taking the individual human perspective seriously and exploring the ways in which 
our personal beliefs and habits influence our behaviour and vice versa. I juxtapose his 
work at the University of Chicago with that of early pragmatist, Jane Addams (1860— 
1935), whose community-based practices in her work with migrants in Chicago 
created a template for the ‘community of inquiry’ (Addams 1910). Addams was 
a forerunner to feminist standpoint epistemology in implementing her belief that 
knowledge is in many ways contextual and gendered and that the wider context is 
the community. I will also use the work of university professor Danielle Allen who 
recommends political friendship, personal sacrifice and the bold use of rhetoric in 
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anti-discriminatory endeavours in her book Talking to strangers (Allen 2004), which 
she wrote when based at the University of Chicago. 

By complementing Ricceur’s work with the pragmatist approaches of Addams 
and Allen, the Communities of Inquiry model I propose is more of an organising 
principle than a method and is based upon two beliefs that deserve reinvigoration 
after having been weakened and sidelined by the dominance of political ideologies 
based upon accusatory antagonisms. The first tenet of a Community of Inquiry is that 
it is both necessary and worthwhile to discuss intractable problems with a view to 
finding some sort of resolution; and second, that procedural ethics (clear, morally 
grounded, mutually agreed guidelines for conversational conduct) are paramount 
both for enabling productive discussion and also for understanding these intractable 
problems. 


1.4 Populism’s Binaries and Riceur 


In order to conceal state-imposed hardships, authoritarian populism’s brutal binaries 
demand adversarial non-cooperation and create a militant ‘law and order’ rhetoric 
in opposition to a rights agenda. Stuart Hall explains how ‘to raise the question of 
rights and civil liberties is tantamount to declaring oneself a “subversive” (Hall 
2021: 79-80). Creating and adopting false binaries and aggressively negating the 
Opposing position creates adversarial stalemates. Such wrangling destroys the two 
classical pillars of rational or even sensible thought: first, if we want to understand 
ourselves and others, we need propositions that are non-contradictory; and second, 
these propositions should cohere as part of a recognisable argument with which every 
party can engage. 

At the same time, contradictory binaries are a key feature of human thought. We 
often seek to understand something by contrasting it with something else, creating 
dualism that can guide a form of discussion, a dialectic. The binary can become 
a form of dualism, such that each pole is defined by its difference from the other; 
for example, secularism is often defined by its relation to religion. This can create 
distortion as each often becomes an exaggerated version of itself to ensure that it 
seems different enough. 

Binaries are also instrumental to Ricceur’s technique for creating understanding, 
but he was always sensitive to the need to choose binaries that have something in 
common, without which no resolution would be possible. By deploying dialectic in 
Ricceur’s way, which is to develop two views in tension with each other, we can better 
understand how populism works. We can seek to understand and critique authoritarian 
populism, and then attenuate it, turning it into a positive, less authoritarian version 
than that identified by Stuart Hall (Hall 2021). 

Another advantage of Ricoeur's dialectical approach is that it seeks to also under- 
stand the other (i.e. the interlocutor), as can be explored through his dialectic of 
event and meaning. Ricceur posits that the event of a verbal utterance is inadequate 
to the task of communicating fully to another person the meaning of being you; yet, 
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somehow, some understanding of individual identity can be transmitted linguistically 
so that the other can derive some understanding of the incommunicable meaning of 
what it means to be another person (Ricoeur 1976, 14-17). 

Ricceur’s dialectical approach constitutes another thread throughout this book, 
and in Sect. 4.6 I specifically consider how it helps us challenge populist binaries 
and see the relevance of dialectical debate for productive conversations. 


1.5 Free Speech and ‘Populism’s Pincer Grip’ 


In England, populist influence has created a wider tendency for freedom of speech 
to be understood in binary terms, as the right to express a personal opinion with no 
consequences whatsoever (libertarianism), or, conversely and perversely, no right 
to express an opinion at all (no-platforming). University campuses have become a 
key site for this free speech crisis, with Conservative politicians complaining about 
the cultural influence of universities, asserting that they are full of left wing no- 
platforming extremists who deny a platform to those with different views from their 
own (Fazackerley 2020); having asserted their concerns, these politicians then curb 
universities’ freedoms and influence through legislation. This, and societal discrim- 
ination result in corresponding reactions from those committed to the protection of 
minorities and/ or to the voicing of histories unheard, and this can lead to expressions 
of extreme sensitivity being articulated poorly. The HE sector seems to be mesmer- 
ized and trapped by this pincer grip in which the right wing feels it imperative to 
deny that racism and discrimination exist, while the left wing insists that racism and 
discrimination exist everywhere; I call this phenomenon 'Populism's Pincer Grip'. 

At the time of writing, the UK Conservative government's campaign to create a 
narrative in competition with the universities' perceived leftism can be found in the 
2023 Higher Education (Freedom of Speech) Act? that insists completely free speech 
for all, thereby removing the commitment to eliminate discrimination provided by 
the Equality Act (Renton and Scott-Baumann 2021). At the crux of this libertarian 
absolutism are the following four assertions: institutional racism does not exist; 
diversity training is not only unnecessary but actually counterproductive; the rights 
of minorities will, accordingly, not need to be protected; free speech is at risk if 
any or all of the aforementioned are challenged. Indeed, planned changes to the 
data protection law and rights legislation 2022 will go far beyond the university 
sector and affect the UK, by ‘placing freedom of speech above the right to privacy 
in a way which unbalances the relationship between competing rights, potentially 
undermining people's ability to enforce their privacy rights (see Clause 4 of the Bill 
of Rights Bill) ^ (Duhs 2022). Yet, in Ricceur’s words, 


3 https://www.legislation.gov.uk/ukpga/2023/16/enacted 


^ https://publications. parliament.uk/pa/bills/cbill/58-03/0117/220117.pdf. At the time of writing 
(early 2023) the Bill is at the 2nd reading stage in the House of Commons: https://bills.parlia 
ment.uk/bills/3227. 
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the independent exercise of justice and the independent formation of opinion are the two 
lungs of a politically sound state. Without these, there is asphyxiation. (Ricceur 1965, 268) 


In that spirit, I will show how universities can hold the government to account by 
working actively to explore, monitor and comment upon planned legislation. 

As well as using Ricceur’s philosophy, I will draw upon statistical evidence of 
social trends in Britain and the USA regarding the key issues that I address. We all 
have access to large samples that reflect our cultural imagination and often show how 
wrong we are in our ideas about each other. Typically unresponsive to more accurate 
counter evidence, these misshapen ideas are often systemic, society-wide beliefs as 
we see, for example, with common societal convictions about immigration being a 
major problem (Duffy 2019, 106-16). Both such statistically analysed ‘facts’ and 
philosophical ideas are subjective in their own ways; I hope they will complement 
each other in some sort of dialectical balance, which is one of my methodological 
recommendations. 


1.6 Structure of This Book 


Here, in this chapter, I begin several threads that flow throughout the book, engaging 
directly with some of those who are ‘othered’ and with writers who represent them. 
Consideration of Islam on campus, of racism on campus and (to an extent) of iden- 
tity issues on campus, will show tragically unresolved tensions. In order to attempt 
resolution of such matters, it will be necessary to go beyond Ricceur, and I turn to 
the pragmatism of Jane Addams (intensely practical, face-to-face engagement and 
action research) and of Frank Ramsey (intensely cerebral yet practical engagement 
with human reasoning), as well as the approach of Danielle Allen, which is based 
upon personal sacrifice and use of Aristotelian rhetoric. I propose my own version 
of academic activism. 

In Chap. 2, I consider some of the key issues that beset universities in the 
twenty-first century and contrast them with Ricoeur's interventions in the 1960s; 
as a comparator, 1968 seems as if it was a very innocent time for higher education. 

In Chap. 3, I provide a definition of “free speech’ as a negotiated process, and 
consider how, using the Communities of Inquiry (Cofl) approach, young people 
can relearn the art of discussion as they progress through university. A politics of 
pedagogy entails each teacher and each student becoming a facilitator: the individuals 
develop a group narrative and learn from each other in ways that create group identity 
based on sharing the risk of offending each different other. The politics of pedagogy 
is also the ability to have debate both inside and outside the university and talk, as a 
group as well as individually, to activists and thinktanks, to politicians, policymakers 
and civil servants and to convene Communities of Inquiry. 

The next three chapters (4, 5 and 6) explore Ricceur’s intellectual development 
with specific focus upon his views on higher education. These chapters use historical 
evidence to extrapolate conceptual changes in him and in society. They will show 
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increasingly how he was not able to address, or was not interested in, the pragmatism 
that necessitates the presence of the body as integral to the solutions sought, not least 
because of bodily characteristics such as skin colour. 

Chapter 4 explores how, from 1947, with increasing anger, he worked with 
students to oppose colonial France in Algeria, culminating in his house arrest in 
1961. As a junior academic, Ricceur held utopian ideas about the university as a site 
for self-development and rich educational opportunities for all, as well as a locus for 
political activism. As a relatively junior academic, his approach, based on polemical 
discussion and activism with students as well as postwar idealism, was successful 
over the issue of Algeria. 

Chapter 5 explores his later attempts during the 1968-71 student rebellions to 
engage with students through discussion. In the mid-1960s he sought an alternative 
higher education model to break the higher education hegemony of the Sorbonne 
as a place of huge lectures and distant tutors. He was sympathetic to the students’ 
rebelliousness; yet their impassioned rhetoric took them onto the streets and Ricceur’s 
bookish approach was rendered mute. Ricceur’s dream of equality of class, gender and 
subject discipline on campus was not realized, and his interventions metamorphosed 
into abject failures. 

In Chapter 6, I consider how, despite his admiration for the collegial American 
campus, Ricoeur became wary of attempts by minority groups on campus to supplant 
discrimination with respect and recognition for their difference. Drawing upon his 
experiences in the USA, we see that he understood the twentieth-century campus 
to be a site of racism, and that the university sector (like himself) had failed to 
challenge and resolve it. Contrasts are drawn with the University of Chicago student 
movements which offer a powerful model of united activism on campus and beyond. 
They often failed but the idea of solidarity across class, colour and creed must be 
the only way forward. Influenced perhaps to an extent by French assimilationism, 
he believed that demands from those discriminated against and their escalation in 
intensity were correspondingly less likely to lead to mutual recognition. 

In Chapter 7, my incorporation of Ricceur’s and Addams’ conciliatory work into 
Communities of Inquiry offers a clear way to transform the modern university into 
a locus of active political engagement with the outside world, as I will evidence 
through my work on democratic literacy, namely the Influencing the Corridors of 
Power (ICOP) project based at SOAS, University of London, and the All-Party Parlia- 
mentary Group (APPG) called Communities of Inquiry across the Generations based 
in Westminster’; whilst ICOP enlarges the scope of the CofI approach with the poli- 
tics of pedagogy, the APPG aspires to polity praxis, the widest scope of citizens 
speaking evidence-based truths in the corridors of power. 

Each chapter shows historical and conceptual connections between Ricceur’s work 
and university-related social events on and off campus. We can learn a great deal 
both from his powerful analysis of how to understand the other and, conversely, 
over the decades, his progressively more remarkable inability to see the necessity of 
resolving racialized tensions. In order to implement Ricceur’s focus upon the other, I 


5 https://blogs.soas.ac.uk/cop/. 
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draw upon my research with Muslim groups and the research and literature on racism: 
of course, class, gender and other areas also desperately need resolving, but Muslims 
and people of colour have been nominated by current right-wing movements as the 
‘other’, to be vilified and tormented, while at the same time denying any such thing, 
and these are thus my focus in this short book. To help us replace the simplistic 
binaries of right-wing populist rhetoric and protective left-wing rights moves that 
shut down conversation, we need to talk. 
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Chapter 2 A) 
The Idea of the University get 


Abstract This chapter explores some of the key issues that have beset English 
universities in the twenty first century with a summary of some key areas in Ricceur’s 
early philosophy and interventions in the 1960s. Comparisons and contrasts are 
made from the 1960s with current debates about free speech on campus in England: 
complaints from 2017 to 2022 from outside the university about both more and less 
free speech have multiplied, whilst there has been increasingly less discussion inside 
the university about how to converse well. Equality, diversity and inclusion are policy 
labels that are in conflict with Prevent, the UK’s counterterror programme targeted 
at ‘extremist’ ideas that are nonetheless lawful. 
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2.1 The University as Marketplace 


In his 1968 preface to Conceptions de l'université (Designing the University), Paul 
Ricceur quoted with approval Karl Jaspers’ assertion that the university must be a 
place where teachers and their students can search for the truth together without 
constraint (Ricoeur 1968a, 10); but Ricceur wondered if this idea was becoming 
problematic. He further mused that even if we decided this idea was not being upheld 
in good faith by European governments, it would still be necessary to retain the 
university, in order for us to be able to interrogate the possibility of free thought. He 
was optimistic that everyone should have access to university to discuss ideas openly. 
Fifty years on we are compelled to ask whether the university is still recognisable 
as a place for ideas and varieties of truth: 'the pursuit of truth, Abdal Hakim Murad 
reflects, ‘now seems set at the margins, thanks to the monetizing of the academy, 
or because of hyper specialisation and weak interdisciplinarity, or because of the 
ambient post-modernising culture in which the pursuit of truth is simply dismissed 
as a fool's errand' (Murad 2020, 237). 

There are many instructive contrasts between Ricoeur's dually idealistic and prag- 
matic understanding of the liberal university campus in 1968, and its realities in 
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the 2020s. Four major factors delineate these differences. First, mass education has 
become a reality in many parts of the world. Second, funding this vastly expanded 
sector has become problematic, and also less prioritised by governments. This results 
in students becoming indebted consumers of educational services and compromises 
the quality of education delivered, such as the quasi-colleges described in Universities 
and Colleges: A Very Short Introduction by Palfreyman and Temple (2017, 85). When 
higher education becomes a private investment in human capital, the market approach 
becomes the main issue. Third, the campus is inevitably affected by dramatic soci- 
etal transformations which include the cultural dominance of digital communication, 
distance learning methods, and the growth of identity politics from outside the univer- 
sity, particularly via political activism, as an attempt to right the historical wrongs 
that democracies fail to address. The fourth major difference is the ‘chilling’ of 
speech, the well-documented self-censorship by staff and students worried about 
being thought extremist if they discuss Islam or racism or Israel/Palestine or gender 
identity with different views from those promoted by the government (Townend 
2017; Scott-Baumann et al. 2020). 

In the 1960s, Ricceur predicted marketization of mass education, but could not 
have foreseen the scale of it. Market dominance and free market models have become 
key factors in commercialising education: in 2012 English and Welsh university fees 
trebled, with the ‘justification’ that the quality of higher education is commensurate 
with graduate earnings. By suggesting a sliding scale of student fees, the govern- 
ment sought to create competition amongst universities, but, unsurprisingly, most 
universities charged maximum fees. Thus, in 2013, the cap on student recruitment 
was removed: this led to huge over-recruitment by ambitious universities—even 
when they did not have the capacity to cope; and universities that did not seek to 
expand rapidly were financially weakened. In 2016, a ‘teaching excellence frame- 
work’ was introduced, which spurred endeavours to differentiate between courses 
that are deemed good/poor value for money. 

As it is, under the current English system, ‘universities don’t bear the cost of 
failure [...and] graduates are insured against bad outcomes’; nevertheless, on average 
graduates do earn ‘significantly’ more over a lifetime, and ‘sending about half of 
young people to university is a good deal overall for the taxpayer’ (Johnson 2020). 
Arts and humanities degrees were designated ‘low value’, and their funding was 
drastically reduced,! whereas funding for Science, Technology, Engineering and 
Maths (STEM subjects) remains healthy (Bulaitis 2021). There has also been a 
significant drop in students studying languages, both foreign and English: the drop 
in the former was inevitable due to the huge reduction in teaching provisions for it 
in schools over the last 20 years, but English too has witnessed a drop by a third 
over the decade from 2011 (Davies 2022, 8). Various mechanisms of complex audits 
and assessments such as the Research Excellence Framework (REF) are forcing 
universities to compete with each other—which takes energy and resources from the 
teaching and research aspects of university life. This leaves little energy to critique 


! From £36 million to £19 million for arts courses in the academic year 2021—2022 (Bulaitis 2021). 
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the neoliberal system that has co-opted universities into submission (Jones 2022, 
248). 

However, back in 1968 in France and the UK it seemed possible to aspire to 
universities that would provide a wide variety of educational possibilities, although 
with smaller numbers than now. I will show in Chap. 6 how far that idea of wide 
possibilities was from being realised in the USA. 

Here and now in the UK, it is instructive to reconsider the reality of those optimistic 
times of hope and innocence on campus. Peering back from 2023, they seem to hold 
the first signs of how left and right of the political spectrum began gradually hollowing 
out the power and potency of the language we can use on campus, not to mention 
the quality of our thought, and the integrity of our identities. The campus universe 
has been gradually shrinking—or rather, been shrunk. And so insidiously, that we on 
campus have only recently accepted the need to address the shocking, intellectually 
impoverishing results that have been forced upon us. 

Whereas the democratic deficit in 1968 reflected student naivety about partic- 
ipation in university education, today’s deficit pertains to the sense of reduced 
independence of the education system and inadequate engagement by students 
and academics to hold politicians to account. The unsolvable tension for capi- 
talist nation states is that, while independence of education is in principle a require- 
ment for liberal democracy, it is also the implicit antithesis of capitalist states’ ratio- 
nale—to extract the maximum possible economic productivity from its citizens. In 
effect, the state withdraws except to create the conditions of a labour and knowledge 
market. 


2.20 Riceur's Idea of the University 


Ricceur’s interest in and active engagement with university life dates from well before 
1968. From 1947 onwards he was thinking reflectively and critically about the univer- 
sity sector and became engaged fully with campus life as an academic with a consid- 
erable teaching load which he relished, first at Strasbourg (1950—1956), then at Paris 
Sorbonne and Paris Nanterre (1956-1970). Ricceur’s experiences on the Nanterre 
campus is spanned by four essays, one from 1964, two from 1968, and one from 
1971 (Ricceur 1964; 19682, b; 1971). 

In his 1964 essay Faire l'Université (Making the University), Ricoeur predicted 
that student unrest was a situation with wider societal implications, and had proposed 
some solutions which Dosse analysed in Paul Riceur: les sens d'une vie (The Many 
Meanings of One Life) (Dosse 2000, 465—466). Ricceur’s arguments therein are 
similar to those discussed fifty years later by Sperlinger, MacLellan and Pettigrew 
in their 2018 book Who are universities for? They show how, although the student 
population has expanded greatly since Ricceur’s recommendations for reform, other 
policies and many universities remain persistently deficient in several ways. They, 
like him, criticize the exclusive nature of universities: they see an urgent need to 
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change and accept nonstandard candidates, even by circumventing normal applica- 
tion procedures if necessary, in order to secure equality amongst applicants. They 
recommend offering non-standard routes and consider the whole of a person's life 
as potentially open to university education (Sperlinger et al. 2018, 11). 

Four years later, in the preface Ricceur wrote for Conceptions de l'université 
(Designing the University), both his idealism and his pragmatic belief in the transfor- 
mative power of the new project at Nanterre are evident. He reported upon interviews 
he had conducted to investigate students’ views of university life. He argued that the 
grand liberal vision of meritocracy mostly for the elite that had hitherto animated the 
university was no longer viable, because the university needed to be egalitarian and to 
become a mass-intake venture that must focus both upon high level research and the 
provision of professional studies and technical training in preparation for the work- 
place (Ricceur 19682, 9). Ricceur viewed this choice between technical or academic 
pathways as a positive development and embraced its more expansive vision. Some 
more recent commentators are less flexible—and also less consistent. For example, 
Collini, in his 2012 book What are universities for? criticises Cardinal John Henry 
Newman for elitism, but then himself presents a similar vision of exclusivist univer- 
sities; Collini differentiates between training and education in a way that shows they 
must be kept separate—an approach that differs from Ricceur’s desire for equality of 
opportunity and parity of provision for intellectual and vocational courses (Collini 
2012, 48, 56). 

Ricceur saw how those who represented the liberal ideal had become defensive 
and had begun to understand the struggles between liberal elitism (represented by 
academics) and radical militancy (represented by students) as dangerous for univer- 
sities. The Paris intellectual scene was dominated at that time by Marxist thought, 
which he found strident and unproductive; he shared the non-Marxist belief that 
when militant activism by students begins to dominate the liberal university, this 
weakens the university considerably because the radical vision comprises socialist, 
even Marxist thinking that—in his view—was not related to intellectual under- 
standing. Student activism manifested itself in the students demanding recognition 
of their intellectual, social and sexual needs (such as boys demanding access to 
girls’ dormitories—the girls’ views are not known); Ricceur was unconvinced as to 
whether such recognition of student needs by university authorities would in fact 
lead to increased student participation in university life (Ricceur 1968a, 16-18). 

In response, he proposed three urgent moves. First, to reformulate the idea of the 
liberal university so as to create a permeable membrane between the university and 
society which would help resist domination by what he construed as societal utilitari- 
anism and forms of rebellion that are purely destructive. Second, using the Republican 
ideal of individual participation more openly, he wanted to insist upon full student 
participation in policymaking. He believed this to be both necessary and realistic, 
since involving students in implementing realistic policies would, he expected, also 
temper their excessive demands and challenge modern radical movements. Third, 
he hoped to challenge modern consumerist culture, so that the young would see the 
contrast between the ideas-based university and the market-driven world beyond the 
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campus clearly, in the hope that this would help students create better communica- 
tion between the university and the outside world. To help students appreciate the 
interdependent nature of their world, he also insisted upon interdisciplinarity, thereby 
also giving them greater curricular choice (Ricoeur 1968a, 19-21). 

Responding to increased tension, Ricceur wrote Réforme et révolution dans 
l'Université (Reform and Revolution in the University) in what seemed then like 
the full heat of the student revolts: it was first published in Le Monde in June 1968 
in three parts (on the 9th, 11th and 12th) when the rioting was intense, and the 
Sorbonne was under occupation, thus providing his responses ‘in real time’ to what 
was going on in Paris campuses and in other locations in France (Ricceur 1968b). His 
proposed solution was to include more democratic processes that directly engaged 
students. This was Ricoeur in action: seeking to temper frustrations with the prag- 
matic need to be conciliatory during an ongoing crisis for the university sector and 
for society generally. As a result of the riots, students won the right to sit on manage- 
ment committees (cogestion = co-management); however, as Ricceur had presciently 
warned in 1964, it turned out to be a somewhat illusory victory because committee 
bureaucracy slowed down innovation: students often did not witness the changes they 
initiated (Ricoeur 1964). The 1968 débacle provides a filter for Ricceur’s evolving 
views on universities, and in 1971—still raw about Nanterre, his resignation and 
failure to realise his dream (see Sect. 5.2)—he wrote a preface about his philosophy 
for Hermeneutic phenomenology: the philosophy of Paul Riceur: it throws contem- 
porary thought from that time in the UK and across Europe and many other areas 
into sharp relief (Ricceur 1971). After all the hectic violence of '68, he places the 
written text at the centre of human development which becomes the ‘place for the 
decentering and dispossession of immediacy’; he hopes that ‘meaning comes to the 
ego through the power of the word’ as a way to balance his ‘permanent mistrust of 
the pretensions of the subject in posing itself as the foundation of its own meaning’ 
(Ricoeur 1971, xv). With this stance, Ricceur gives an early version of his model of 
the self: individual agency is both autonomous and ego driven, and yet also situated 
as a self-reflexive critique about its own shortcomings. This is not what happened 
in his dealings with rebellious students on the Nanterre campus, whose excitement 
about their moral and political freedom led them to reject discussion, negotiation 
and conciliation. Nor does it work now, with the opposite student response of intense 
state-authorized aggressions about race and discrimination that lead students and 
staff to disengage from possible controversy. 


2.3 Discrimination on Campus 


Intense discrimination against Muslims on UK campuses is currently being driven 
by the government's counterextremism policy, Prevent, which successfully creates 
suspicion of Muslim students and staff in public places such as schools, hospitals and 
universities (Holmwood and Aitlhadj 2023; Aked 2020; Guest et al. 2020). Prevent 
is part of an arsenal of techniques adopted by successive UK governments to create 
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‘an enemy within’; such techniques purportedly create ‘harmony’ in nation-states, 
at the cost of state-authorised civilian surveillance of Muslims and their thoughts 
and discourse. Empirical evidence from UK universities shows that both students 
and staff make explicit connections between counterterror surveillance and suppres- 
sion of free speech (Scott-Baumann et al. 2020; Scott-Baumann and Perfect 2021). 
The ways in which the identities of British Muslims are depicted differently and in 
discriminatory polemical security rhetoric are also discussed by Khadijah Elshayyal 
in Muslim Identity Politics: Islam, Activism and Equality in Britain (Elshayyal 2018). 
The ‘enemy within’ concept originated in its modern iteration with Carl Schmitt, a 
political theorist who believed that this was the way to create a stable peaceful state 
(Schmitt 1988). 

The chilling of speech is particularly pronounced in universities with a significant 
minority of Muslim students. The Charity Commission has active oversight of student 
unions, which are charities, and it has actively supported Prevent restrictions in 
intrusive ways, to purportedly prevent jihadism on campus (Scott-Baumann and 
Perfect 2021). Such intrusions, however, are unjustified: UK campuses host over 2 
million students each year, and the BBC database of 276 British jihadists categorizes 
13 as ‘extremist students’; yet only 6 of them were members of British universities, 
and there may not even be any correlation between their choices and their having 
been on campus (BBC News 2017). Nevertheless, in attempting to avoid unjust and 
disproportionate vilification, Muslim students report that they often decide to avoid 
censure by self-censoring their own views on a wide range of important topics in the 
classroom and outside of it (e.g. Islam, UK foreign policy, western feminism and 
counterterror measures). They may also desist from inviting speakers considered 
by non-Muslims to be socially conservative, who in turn may self-censor on these 
topics if an invitation to speak does transpire (Scott-Baumann et al. 2020). This 
‘chilling’ contrasts with Ricceur’s vision of the student having ready access to open 
debate with academic staff. Crude ‘othering’ of Muslims along the ‘enemy within’ 
lines is a recurrent theme in this book as it forms such an important part of Western 
culture—contemporary and historical—and the idea of the university. 


2.4 Discrimination Against Colour 


There also appears to be a strong element of anti-blackness in some government 
behaviour. The government denies structural racism, as demonstrated in the 2021 
Commission on Race and Ethnic Disparities (Commission on Race and Ethnic 
Disparities 2021). Anti-racist voices are raised in shock at such denial but find 
themselves less supported than they should be by a university sector concerned 
about how to express itself appropriately, and which thus often keeps quiet (Woolley 
2021; Mohdin et al. 2021). This eviscerating process ensures compliance through 
the suppression of different, potentially dissenting voices in the university commu- 
nity: such voices may often be from people of colour, non-aligned politically, non- 
heteronormative and young, and their demands can lead to suppression of white 
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voices raised in their support. At the same time, Elshayyal critiques the fear of iden- 
tity politics as a fissiparous impulse that leads groups away from the national interest; 
rather, she celebrates the importance of group identity (Elshayyal 2018). Also 
germane here as a distorted identity politics is ‘the great replacement theory’, which 
is the thesis that people of colour are taking over the white western world; its promul- 
gators—Eric Kaufmann and others—work with think tanks like Policy Exchange that 
influence government, and target those who see themselves as integrated into white 
culture and aligned with the current political establishment (Kaufmann 2018). 


2.5 The Culture Wars and Wokeness 


The ‘chilling’ effect has been created by a toxic amalgamation of counterterror 
policies and the phenomenon known as 'culture wars'. Whilst the term can be traced 
to the 1960s American civil rights movement, in the 1990s, culture wars was used by 
the American sociologist James Davison Hunter to describe a USA movement that 
believed it was fighting for the essence of America by using binaries to assert rights 
and wrongs in a polarizing way. In the US it is demonstrated by the polarization 
between black and white populations. Here in the current British context, culture 
Wars can be seen as a form of cultural nationalism, manifested in the battle of words 
between libertarian right wing and no-platforming left wing voices. In this context, it 
becomes imperative that each saves values and historical memories from distortion 
by the other. Yet, in the UK there is some doubt in the public's mind about whether a 
culture war exists, and, if it does, whether it is as significant a problem as the media 
asserts (Duffy et al. 2021). For it seems to be the case that the media augments public 
belief in such wars by increasingly writing about them: whilst it was mentioned 178 
times in media conversations in 2019, in 2020 534 articles referred to it, and in 2021 
1470 articles discussed it; accordingly, there was a 'a significant increase in public 
belief that the UK is divided by culture wars' (Duffy et al. 2021). Yet the research 
also found that: 


Those from a minority ethnic background (6196) are much less likely than white people 
(8196) to feel the UK is divided in general. And since 2020, the proportion who hold this 
view has grown slightly among white people, while declining slightly among people from 
ethnic minorities. (Duffy et al. 2022, 4) 


These data raise a very interesting question: why would white people feel more 
convinced by the idea of culture wars than global majority people living as minorities 
in the UK, when it is global majority people who have suffered the effects of much 
worse for centuries? This may be (partially) explained by the ineffable structural 
characteristics of surveys: the wording of questions and the sequencing of topics can 
have unpredictable effects, no matter the level of care taken in the architecture of the 
survey. However, it may be also worth considering that we are witnessing the bitter 
harvest of ‘the great replacement theory’ (Kaufmann 2018). If it is this thesis that is 
at the heart of the culture wars, then, by virtue of its targeted nature, it will impress 
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itself more upon white populations than upon those of colour; by contrast, the latter 
appreciate the paradox that whilst they are in the majority globally, they have not had 
the power, status, finances and social mobility that mostly white populations enjoy. 
The class of the privileged, as a form of identity, resists any pressure to share its gains 
in terms of what and who and how it knows, fearing downward mobility (Goldthorpe 
2016). To frame it in Ricceurian imagery, “contemporary thought feeds itself on the 
debris of this clash’ (Ricoeur 1971) between ‘left’ and ‘right’, so that perceived gains 
on one side (the left via Black Lives Matter) lead to increased activity on the other 
(the right via “great replacement theory’ protagonists). 

Numerous writers have documented the imbalance and discrimination that face 
those of colour and those visibly identifiable as different from the ‘white norm’: 
in Why I'm No Longer Talking to White People about Race, Eddo-Lodge provides 
an overview which includes an analysis of the racist murder of Stephen Lawrence 
in 1993 (Eddo-Lodge 2018); in In Black and White, Alexandra Wilson, who felt 
compelled to become a junior barrister following the fatal stabbing of her family 
friend on his way home, explores the institutionalized racism of the justice system 
(Wilson 2021); and Isabel Wilkerson's exploration of American racism through the 
prism of ‘eight pillars of caste’ is very perceptive in understanding the cruel logic 
behind racial dehumanisation (Wilkerson 2023). In universities too my research 
team and I uncovered systemic discrimination as well as the considerable difficulties 
involved in attempts to be heard without prejudice and misunderstanding (Scott- 
Baumann et al. 2020). Working to counteract the reductive counterterror programme 
Prevent, our /slam on campus researchers wrote in 2020 that the team: 


approaches radicalization not as a personal process of identity change, but as a discursive 
category operant within higher education settings that refracts broader anxieties about risk 
and risky identities. (Scott-Baumann et al. 2020, 147) 


A characteristic of the culture wars is the use of denigratory terms to both mock 
and ensure polarization, for example, through accusations of ‘wokeness’. ‘Woke’, 
according to the Oxford English Dictionary research team, is a term that has been 
known anecdotally for many years. In the early 1960s, it denoted being well-informed 
in the context of black communities in Harlem, Chicago and elsewhere in the USA, 
implying perhaps being well informed about race and discrimination. This meaning 
is now contained explicitly in its current OED definition: ‘alert to racial or social 
discrimination and injustice; frequently in “stay woke”. Yet articles in the libertarian 
online journal Spiked,” Andrew Doyle in Free Speech And Why It Matters (Doyle 
2021), and many others in the social media world use their various platforms loudly 
to define *woke' and *wokeness' as a sinister force, describing it as an attempt 
to stop people speaking freely, in case they offend someone, with truth-speaking 
held up as the inevitable victim. I believe it is urgently necessary to challenge and 
replace this commonly held misconception that discrimination is an illusion created 
by ‘lefties’ who are too ‘woke’, thereby fostering the culture wars. For example, 
in Counter Wokecraft, Pincourt and Lindsay present university campus life as a 


? https://www.spiked-online.com. 
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dystopia of communities falsely separated by *woke' academics into the privileged 
and the oppressed (Pincourt and Lindsay 2021). They see critical race theory as 
the ideological contaminant of natural and normal societal structures: they reject 
CRT's assertion that we must understand the modern world as shaped by white 
supremacy, and also the urgent need to focus on racism, sexism and other forms of 
structural discrimination. Such polemical views are challenged by authors such as 
Gavan Titley who, in /s Free Speech Racist?, attempts to depict a more balanced 
approach (Titley 2020). Eric Heinze presents a view based upon liberal democratic 
principles, proposing that free speech is the key to all our freedoms (Heinze 2017, 
2022), whereas Yassir Morsi analyses the issue via his direct, personal experience in 
Radical Skin, Moderate Masks (Morsi 2017). 

In this ‘anti-woke’ atmosphere, the British government has passed the Higher 
Education (Freedom of Speech) Act as a means to ostensibly abolish all constraints 
on discussion. This is a libertarian move designed to invite open abuse of anyone, 
including vulnerable minorities and to encourage more ‘right wing’ staff and students 
to speak out. We see this in the Minister of State for Higher and Further Education's 
letter in June 2022 to all vice chancellors recommending that they do not engage 
in diversity training as that will supposedly harm free speech (see Sect. 6.8).° This 
is an exemplification of an imbalance of power which, as Sallenave would describe 
it, is intended to protect talk from above and impose silence from below (Sallenave 
2021); universities must fight it. 

As part of the ‘culture wars’ the educational curriculum in Britain is currently 
under attack by both ‘the left’ and ‘the right’: the attack from ‘the left’ is about the 
curriculum’s failure to take account of the enduring effects of the British Empire, 
centuries of slavery and the prominent remains of such abusive riches in civic society; 
‘the right’s’ attack rejects this in order to maintain conventional historical narratives 
and continue to tell the histories of the victors. Libertarian attacks take the form 
of mocking, ignoring, deceiving or gaslighting those minorities whom history has 
neither listened to nor allowed to speak; and they also pillory mercilessly those who 
speak for them, as Corinne Fowler was tormented when she spoke in her work on 
colonial legacies for the National Trust (Fowler 2021; Doward 2020); so attempts 
to tell the story of the colonised have borne patchy results—notwithstanding the 
cultural impact of David Olusoga, Akala, Afua Hirsch and others (Olusoga 2021; 
Akala 2019; Hirsch 2018). 

Yet knowledge creation and knowledge absorption are vital for democracies 
and their ostensibly intellectually independent universities—and this process must 
include dissent: epistemological, political and social factors necessitate the freedom 
to disagree civilly and to share with others the risk we all run of offending each other. 
Ricceur applied his thought to specific aspects of an unjust world (Ricoeur 2010), yet 
his work cannot provide the answers to why the world is so; thus, after the following 
section on Equality Diversity and Inclusion, I offer a radically different view from 
his—that of Wael Hallaq (see also Sect. 4.1). This sets the scene for the tension 


3 https://wonkhe.com/wp-content/wonkhe-uploads/2022/06/Letter-Regarding-Free-Speech-and- 
External-Assurance-Schemes-1.pdf. 
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between Ricceur’s powerful and transformative work on use of language, and the 
need to find a vehicle through which to disseminate his work in ways that allow us to 
address live injustices. This requires, as Ricoeur recommends, taking the voice of the 
*other' seriously; accordingly, these writers include females, people of colour and 
the non-religious, who would be silenced by the ‘antiwoke’. 


2.6 Endless Distraction and Inaction 


Since the Equality Act 2010, Equality, Diversity and Inclusion (EDI) has been the 
policy adopted by both public and private organisations to reverse the chilling effect 
that minorities experience in their organisations; the strategy was to use open discus- 
sions to facilitate better understanding of unconscious bias, and reduce discrimina- 
tion. In terms of reducing discrimination on grounds of religion, there has been little 
progress in support and understanding. In terms of reducing racism, Sana Ahsan, 
a clinical psychologist who argues for the ‘dismantling of whiteness’ in order to 
practice anti-racism, finds EDI initiatives ineffective; she thus proposes ‘Endless 
Distraction and Inaction’ as a more appropriate acronym (Ahsan 2022). Challenging 
negative difference on campus via the Equality, Diversity and Inclusion initiative 
has been sluggish. The university sector has had access for decades to data about 
chronic underachievement of global majority/UK minority students and lack of career 
progression for global majority/UK minority staff, yet EDI only gained a sense of 
priority in the wake of the murder of George Floyd in 2020 and the Black Lives 
Matter movement. In the UK, universities and medical schools are only now (in the 
2020s) appointing EDI deans and instructing their staff to ‘sort it out’ as a matter 
of urgency. In the current atmosphere, EDI action is seen to be necessary; yet both 
left- and right-wing approaches to resolving discrimination (on grounds of differ- 
ence and rewriting history, or by denying difference and decolonisation, respectively) 
are experiencing difficulties. As Ricceur reflects, overcoming these difficulties and 
struggles requires the successful management of negative emotions: 


What natural right does not recognise is the place of struggle in the conquest of equality and 
justice, the role of negative conduct in the motivation leading to struggle: lack of consider- 
ation, humiliation, disdain, to say nothing of violence in all its physical and psychological 
forms. (Ricoeur 2016, 3:293) 


Moreover, even though universities are surely the best placed to resolve the culture 
wars through reasoned analysis and discussion, they are accused of fomenting them. 
This has led to more caution and less open discussion. In 2022, the public felt unsure 
about whether university academics should be free to say what they want (32%) or 
be careful not to cause offence (34%) (Duffy et al. 2022, 19). This confusion has led 
to sector-wide chilling effects that influence academic staff and their curricula, as 
well as student activism: we witness balanced, evidence-based and rich discussions 
of colonial damage, exploitation of natural resources, foreign policy and racism all 
falling prey to a so-called culture war. This is paradoxical as the methods of the 
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traditionalists seem modern (brave libertarian free speech) and the methods of the 
modernisers seem regressive (oppressive no-platforming). Identity, race and religion 
(especially Islam) feature prominently because they are especially apt for presenting 
disorientating and contradictory versions of reality—a trick borrowed from author- 
itarian populism and applied to issues of culture such as statues and the university 
curriculum. 


2.7 Wael Hallaq 


The university must maintain a critical voice independent of the state apparatus and 
this is discussed and supported in Restating Orientalism, Wael Hallaq's sweeping 
critique of the modern university. Hallaq, who is not Muslim, brings Islamic scholar- 
ship to this analysis; he understands the university to be the subjectivised 'elite peda- 
gogical machine of the state' (Hallaq 2018, 104), and accuses the university sector 
of creating severe moral damage. As the locus of ‘all branches of Western learning— 
the sciences, professional studies, social sciences, and humanities', Hallaq holds the 
university responsible (along with ‘the totality of Western political, economic, and 
cultural structures that sustain these forms of knowledge") for the existential crisis 
facing humanity and its environmental habitat (Moin 2019; Hallaq 2018). This is an 
extreme position, yet clearly an alternative paradigm is required to return universi- 
ties to some form of autonomy, and in his ground-breaking The Impossible State, 
Hallaq expounds on the moral central paradigm of pre-modern Shari'a, and proposes, 
through education, the cultivation of ethico-political subjects to resolve the crises of 
modernity (Hallaq 2013). 

Hallaq also argues that, contra pre-modern governance, the bureaucratic 
machinery of the modern state is such that it develops its own type of community, with 
the result that the bureaucracy becomes the state. In his chapter The Political Paradox 
Ricceur discusses this phenomenon as the way in which—as states become more 
rational—they also create more opportunities for the perversion of such increased 
rationality (Ricceur 1965, 247—270). He saw this in Budapest, Algeria and with other 
political events. Yet, at that point in the 1950s and early 1960s he still believed that 
the university could provide the necessary lead for improving such moral failures. 
After all, it was Hungarian university students who initiated the revolution against 
Soviet domination in 1956. It would seem, however, that Ricceur’s optimism was 
unfounded: Mike Higton (2013) is damning in documenting ‘what he sees as the 
virtual collapse of the Humboldtian vision of a university as a coherent community 
of seekers after public truth’ (cited in Murad 2020, 237). 

More positively, and contra Hallaq, I propose that it is precisely because the 
university does constitute a different sort of community (despite its much-weakened 
state), that it still poses such a threat to the nation state’s bureaucratic community. 
This is also precisely why the university must continue to strive for academic freedom 
and balanced discursive free speech, and to re-strengthen its understanding of itself as 
acommunity of inquiry and ideas and a community of individuals who work together 
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to actively consider a better world. This is where the university can transform society 
by guiding students in discussion and insisting upon both the university's autonomy 
and its integrity within the modern state. 


2.8 Secularism and Islam 


In Critique and Conviction Ricceur was critical of the French state's rigid adher- 
ence to /aicité (secularism) and he was in favour of allowing the Muslim veil in 
schools, forbidden by French law (Ricceur et al. 1998). He saw how French secu- 
larism reacts to Islam, based upon anticlericalism, while in fact being firmly grounded 
in retained Catholic traditions such as the timing and naming of holidays in the 
church calendar. This post-colonial approach forces Muslim French schoolgirls into 
impossible choices that are unethical and wilfully imposed by the French state. Less 
philosophically and more sociologically, in Critique and Conviction he challenged 
the detrimental effect of laicité upon Muslim girls’ and women’s education (Ricceur 
et al. 1998, 135; Scott-Baumann 2011). Over several decades, Ricceur wrote often 
about this French Catholic form of secularism, born out of virulent revolutionary 
anti-clerical fervour and a French form of socialism.* 

In the UK, contemporary British Muslim theologian Shuruq Naguib has been 
debating the tension between the way in which the modern campus insists that 
secularism is a neutral position, and the current hierarchies of power and knowl- 
edge in the Islamic Studies field, which tends to be male dominated (see Sect. 5.5). 
In her analysis, this creates both a complex overarching democratic deficit issue 
that is perpetuated by male gendered discourses, and an intellectual issue regarding 
academic parity (or otherwise) between religious and secular voices in a democracy. 

Naguib also considers the textual hierarchy embedded in Islamic Studies teaching, 
which can habituate students into a pedagogy that is based on positivist and sceptical 
historical approaches, when taught according to Western scholarship. She notes that 
an approach more inflected towards revelation when taught according to Islamic 
scholarship is much less encouraged. Naguib believes and hopes that there will soon 
be a gradual confluence between these two approaches, and that the academy will be 
able to work closely with faith-based Islamic colleges (Scott-Baumann et al. 2020, 
Chap. 8). Currently, in England and Scotland only 20 universities teach Islamic 
Studies to any depth and the majority focus exclusively on Sunni Islam (Scott- 
Baumann et al. 2020). Most of the comments in my work are about Sunni Islam, as the 
most numerous grouping and because Shi'iIslam was experienced to a lesser extent in 
Europe (Scharbrodt and Shanneik 2020). Furthermore, modern Shi'ism often found 
itself reactive to Sunni Islam, partly due to lack of Shi'i resources compared with 
those of Sunni Islam. With the 1979 Iranian Revolution, scholars became motivated to 
consider Shi'ismon its own terms and new work is now constantly developing on Shi'i 


^ This can be seen in Stewart and Bien's anthology of his early work, covering 1956-1973 (Ricceur 
1974). 
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religious scholarship, ethnographies of lived experience and increased commitment 
to histories, to devotional practices and, above all, the ways in which such work 
can help explain Shi’ism to the modern world (Esposti and Scott-Baumann 2019). 
The university sector is actually well-placed to improve the quality of conversation 
around and between Sunni and Shi’i Islam. 

Habermas has also been thinking about this and attempts to contextualise critical 
reflection and engagement (the latter formulated as praxis) more broadly within 
proposed implementation of two important features of a functioning democracy: 
constitutional patriotism and observance of a public space in which important matters 
can be debated (Habermas et al. 2003). A pluralistic liberal democratic constitution 
is the necessary underpinning for his vision of the future, characterised by group 
identity that goes beyond ethno-cultural identification and religion, in order that 
individuals can come together in the public sphere on equal terms. I return to this 
issue in Chap. 7, with a German example of polity praxis. 

I suggest we are being deprived of opportunities to discuss and solve societal 
problems together with those of different belief systems, and I propose that to do this 
at university we must also be able to call upon historical precedents. It is therefore 
important to appreciate the interwoven historical connections between Islam and 
the West in modes of communication, now shared by the university tradition. The 
world’s oldest degree-granting universities were Islamic and catered for both men 
and women; in fact, the first, Al-Qarawiyyin, developed out of a mosque-madrasa 
complex that was founded in 859 by a woman, Fatima al-Fihri (Das 2021). In those 
early centuries of Islamic empire, Islamicate scholars translated Greek dialectical 
works into Arabic and Muslims developed and deployed the Kalam-philosophical 
method of argumentation in their theological dialectical debates. The diffusion 
of Greek dialectics into Muslim argumentative discourse was first utilised by the 
Mu'tazilites (rationalistic theologians)° during early Abbasid rule (750—900), and 
later adopted by all kalam schools.’ The existing ‘proto-system of argumentation’ 
was developed into ‘a specific style that involved a methodological question and 
answer format with use and emphasis on language and logic’ and argumentation 
became a public art form (Taskóprüzade 2020, 22-23). In the following centuries, 
this science became ‘embedded within the educational curricula [Dars-i Nizami]? 


5 See Taskóprüzade (2020, 153—154, and 198—203) for the various fundamental differences between 
the Qur'anic and Kalam-philosophical methods of disputation. 

6 The content of Mu'tazilism (rationalistic theology) was philosophical theology, and its method 
dialectic disputation (Gutas 1998, 161). 

7 Kalàm can be understood as 'dialectical theology using a dialectical method ( jadal) of reasoning 
for apologetics' (Taskóprüzade 2020, 162). Early Islamic kalam debates were about the creed and 
certain divisive issues, such as free will, predestination, and the imamate (Walbridge 2019, 88—89). 
For an overview of kalam schools see Damad (2015), and Ziai (2008). 

8 Dating back to the thirteenth century, Nizàm al-Din’s curriculum, ‘stressed dialectical skills [...] 
and was designed to ‘teach the student how to understand texts through a deep knowledge of logic, 
the inner workings of language, and rhetoric. nineteenth and twentieth century Muslim reformers 


partially supplanted the Dars-i Nizami by putting ‘more stress on primary religious texts and less 
on logic’ (Walbridge 2019, 84-85). 
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and its perceived superiority over dialectics [...] established’ (Tagkóprüzade 2020, 
24). 

The intertwined roots of traditional communication evidenced here between Islam 
and the products of ancient Greek culture (both integral to western civilizations) 
show how impossible it is to justify the secular state's assertions that it is liberal and 
neutral. The secular state is a complex confection of centuries of culture, religion and 
ideologies from many civilisations. Accordingly, Habermas would like to offer more 
equal acceptance for faith-based thought, and considers whether religious citizens 
are forced to shoulder an excessive, asymmetric burden because they have to translate 
their political arguments into secular language that is (assumed to be) neutral and 
accessible to all; he argues that religious reasoning should be permitted in public 
debate, albeit not within formal political institutions like parliaments, which seem to 
remove democratic voice from the religious (Habermas 2006). 

Universities are plagued with huge issues about funding, about subject coverage 
(STEM taking precedence) and even about examination regimes and what counts 
as cheating and plagiarism, as well as what ‘truth’ might look like. As Ricoeur 
predicted, these problems are those of society as well. Faced with these problems 
that truly threaten the identity and purpose of the university, I agree with Steven 
Jones that overly bureaucratized university management systems have clearly failed 
to accept the challenge to develop into an active, independent component of a nation's 
cultural life (Jones 2022), and thus, seventy years after Ricceur’s original concerns 
that the university was not fit for purpose, we need to really take democracy seriously 
and interact actively with government and policymakers as necessary interlocutors 
with faith-based arguments and otherwise. 
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Chapter 3 A) 
Communities of Inquiry coset 


Abstract Before diving into Ricceur’s historical and conceptual experiences of free 
speech about Algeria, Nanterre and USA in Chaps. 4, 5 and 6, I provide in this 
chapter a clear working definition of “free speech’ as a negotiated process and explore 
how, by using the Communities of Inquiry approach, young people can learn the art 
of discussion as they progress through university. As an antidote to the chilling 
effects of the culture wars, this develops a politics of pedagogy that entails mutual 
recognition of each other’s arguments and helps us to share the risk with each other 
of causing offence. There are significant differences between this approach and the 
communicational ethics of Habermas. This chapter and Chaps. 4 and 6 end with 
sample Communities of Inquiry. 


Keywords Communities of Inquiry * Procedural ethics - Rhetoric - Addams - 
Allen - Habermas - Kant 


3.1 Communicating and Acting 


It is a human need to communicate our humanity to others and respond to them. Yet 
there is currently much tension in society that militates against open and productive 
conversation. Across universities in the UK, there are topics which have become so 
contentious that students and staff, in their own groups or mixed, have reached an 
impasse in communication, to the point that mediation is required, but is usually 
not forthcoming. Copious analyses are written about the free speech debate, but 
without practical solutions. Language, the instrument of mediation, is what Ricceur 
worked extensively on throughout his career, developing a philosophy that entails 
being linguistically active and taking responsibility, by being accountable for the 
way we express ourselves. 

Whilst Immanuel Kant’s morality was not dependent upon developing conversa- 
tional bonds, Ricceur understood that our use of language to really try and commu- 
nicate should be interpreted as a serious assertion of our personal moral position. 
He believed that the way we use and experience language will affect us and change 
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us. This became integrated into his analysis of narrative: language never exists for 
its own sake; it must always pursue an attempt to reflect the experience of living in 
the world. Attendant upon this approach is his “vehement insistence on preventing 
language from closing up on itself’ (Ricceur 1991b, 19). This is as necessary offline, 
as it is online in the digital world—which Ricceur did not live to see in its current 
intensity. Online activism, Emma Dabiri observes, has become a performative device 
that bypasses real action and devalues language: 


We seem to have replaced doing anything with saying something, in a space where the word 
‘conversation’ has achieved an obscenely inflated importance as a substitute for action. 
(Dabiri 2021, 11) 


But of even greater interest, perhaps, is the offline trend on campus towards 
extreme caution in both conversation and action. I will show how this caution is 
manifest in students and also in free speech commentators. With regard to students, 
in 2016, 37% of students polled (in an online survey by the Higher Education Policy 
Institute (HEPI)) agreed that students should be “protected from discrimination rather 
than allow unlimited free speech’; but in 2022 students agreeing with the same 
statement increased significantly to 61% (Hillman 2022, 4). Hillman concludes that 
‘the level of student support for greater restrictions on free expression is so high that 
it is unlikely to be something that higher education institutions can grapple with on 
their own, assuming it is thought to need tackling, but instead is an issue for wider 
society’ (Hillman 2022, 14). I see this differently: the HEPI question offers two 
extreme alternatives, but surely protection from discrimination should be a (if not 
the) major priority at universities in order to make open debate possible. This finding 
demonstrates that students’ awareness is consistent with that of the Equality Act in 
seeking to be careful about “unlimited free speech’ and I explore how to achieve that 
in this chapter. 


3.2 Challenging the Curriculum on Discrimination 


The university curriculum is itself a site of judgement. To take an example from 
philosophy, the curriculum accords much attention to Immanuel Kant. For Kant, 
the modern university is integral to the modern state, because it is there that indi- 
viduals learn critical reasoning skills that are morally based. Furthermore, Kant 
proposed a threefold version of moral universalism in which he considers tripar- 
tite human autonomy at the personal (individual), communitarian (group-based) and 
cosmopolitan (society-based) levels. These constitute progressively more expansive 
concentric circles of responsibility which we can see in my Matryoshka doll model 
(see Sect. 1.1). Ricceur noted how Kant has also influenced the thought of Amer- 
ican legal scholar Rawls and German philosopher Habermas. Habermas and others 
have sought to remedy Kant’s reliance upon logic even for practical reason, which 
Kant proposed as distinct from theoretical reasoning whilst following the same basic 
two-part structure, ‘a priori’ and ‘a posteriori’. The former, ‘a priori’, comprises the 
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conditions of possibility for every empirical argument deployed for addressing an 
issue, whilst the latter “a posteriori’ comprises all the possible non-evidence-based 
prejudices, desires, pleasures etc. that one may deploy. These two levels of reasoning 
(theoretical and practical) impel right action for rational agents. 

People of colour, however, were excluded ‘a priori’ as Kant believed them not to 
be rational agents; they could not be contained within ‘a priori’ conditions of possi- 
bility. Accordingly, he saw the enterprise and advantages of modern society such as 
the university as restricted to white people. To express this exclusivist ontology, Kant 
deployed a racialized epistemology; and in order to explain this, Lu-Adler adopts 
David Theo Goldberg’s description of racism as: a racially-based distribution of 
“social power’ whereby the dominant race is ‘in a position to exclude [racial] others 
from (primary) social goods, including rights, to prevent their access, or participa- 
tion, or expression, or simply to demean or diminish the other’s self-respect (Lu- 
Adler 2022, 319). Applying this to Kant, Lu-Adler shows him to have portrayed 
the four races he identifies—white, yellow, black and red—in terms of unbridgeable 
differences. Whites, Kant asserts, possess all the driving forces, predispositions, and 
talents that are needed for advanced culture and civilization; they alone can continue 
to progress in perfecting themselves. Accordingly, it is primarily negative features 
that Kant attributes to his other three races. 

The norm in academic circles, however, is to ignore, deny or downplay Kant’s 
racism. For example, Kleingeld argues that Kant changed his mind and became 
less racist (Lu-Adler 2022). This argument, however, seems untenable since Kant 
maintained his moral indifference to the question of slavery, viewing its success as 
necessary for European prosperity and seeing the ‘Negro’ as a natural slave (Kant 
2007; Lu-Adler 2022). The value of his model of moral universalism is undermined; 
yet many of his constructs remain valuable, and there is no reason to reject his whole 
philosophy; rather, like Habermas and others, one can be influenced by it but also 
seek to remedy it. Indeed, the university curriculum could be greatly enhanced by 
reading one Kant (the universalist) against the other (the racist) to see if the negligent 
lack of attention paid to Kant’s taxonomy of race helps with understanding the as 
yet unresolved bias blind spot (Pronin, Lin, and Ross 2002). 

As it stands, however, the negatives of difference from Kant are still very much 
alive on campus, and very poorly addressed—hence their perpetuation. Wael Hallaq 
(see Sect. 2.7) might have been classified as red-skinned by Kant and therefore 
deemed not capable of a conversation on the matter, yet Kant and Hallaq ‘agree’ 
on the need for independent universities; and here I argue for independent debate in 
universities. 
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3.3 Communities of Inquiry 


I conduct debates on campus through Communities of Inquiry! (acronym Cofl, 
pronounced coffee) sessions, which seek to provide agency through conversations 
that lead to action: it is an organising principle, not a method per se, and it opens 
a safe consensual space for challenging thinking and talking about doubts. A CofI 
group can be convened at any time and agree to discuss any topic. The topic may be 
pre-chosen as one that is of urgent interest or may be chosen by the group. The indi- 
viduals may be staff, students or both. A session usually needs two hours to achieve 
a working rhythm of discussion and an outcome. Chatham House rules obtain i.e. 
what is said in the group stays within the group. Ideally a trained facilitator will 
support the group. University students who have learnt consent training, mediation 
and conflict resolution work are ideally placed to also train in CofI techniques and act 
as facilitators for CofI sessions. If that is not possible, then an individual will need to 
agree to intervene if there is abuse or severe upset: and in fact, each member should 
see themselves as a mediator of meaning for the benefit of group functionality (see 
Sect. 3.4). This is a development of the community of inquiry set out in Pragmatism 
by the pragmatist and scientist William James (1842-1910), who proposed its medi- 
ating role in group decision-making in general terms. This was quickly adopted by 
American pragmatist thinkers Charles Sanders Peirce (1839-1914) and John Dewey 
(1859-1952) who applied it to scientific problem-solving and democratic processes 
respectively. Peirce understood it as a way to move away from the Cartesian indi- 
vidual who worked out his own truth, towards the individual working in a group to 
share and evolve ideas in order to resolve doubts through inquiry: 


Doubt is an uneasy and dissatisfied state from which we struggle to free ourselves.... The 
irritation of doubt causes a struggle to attain a state of belief. I shall term this struggle Inquiry. 
(Peirce 1958, 99) 


Peirce’s contemporary, Nobel Peace Prize winner, friend to John Dewey and 
inspiration for the Chicago school of sociology Jane Addams, implemented it daily 
for twenty years in her work supporting immigrant women in the 19th District, 
Chicago. In fact, she likely understood Hull House—a multi-purpose safe house 
which functioned for 40 years, providing medical, educational, cultural and social 
community support, and which was the physical site of her activism—as a living 
example of a community of inquiry (Shields 1999); the women being supported 
there also conducted ground breaking social research and used their findings to bring 
about change in legislation (Shields 1999; Addams 1910, 126). 

After these seminal thinkers, the community of inquiry was deployed with 
specific topics in mind. For example, Garrison used it to develop online commu- 
nities (Garrison and Arbaugh 2007), Lipman and Kennedy to develop philosophical 
inquiry for children (Kennedy 2012), and Patricia Shields in her work on public 
administration (Shields 2003). 


'T pluralise ‘community’; ‘Cofl’ is an acronym for my version. 
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The Communities of Inquiry approach preempts and precludes the prevalent 
dynamics of discourse explained by John Peters in 2005 (Peters 2005). He describes 
how, both on and offline the following sequence is now recurrent: in the name of 
liberalism an ‘outrage artist’ breaks a taboo with the use of a word or a sentiment 
that arouses support from a libertarian who wants to support free speech at all costs 
even when offence is caused. The third protagonist is the ‘outraged bystander’, the 
offended party who disagrees strongly, possibly for a range of different reasons 
(Peters 2005 cited in Titley 2020, 116-17). These three converge to co-create tension, 
heightened emotion and no resolution. Communities of Inquiry is very different, 
using, for example, the dubitative form of open questioning where doubt is shared 
openly: ‘Why do you think that? ‘What do you mean?’ What can we do about 
X? This allows for doubt, for questioning and for negotiation. The optative form is 
also crucial: “Let’s hope for...,' ‘May we succeed in ....,’ ‘Let there be...’ (Ricoeur 
1965, 205-208). The optative form expresses possibility, future intention that can be 
dismissed as ‘wishful thinking’ that almost elides present and future tenses, so that 
the possible seems real. Optative language can in fact help us to hope for a better 
future by imagining it. Ricoeur looks at the optative in both religious and secular 
contexts and never underestimates the fallibility of hope (Ricceur 1994, 2001). 

Communities of Inquiry emphasize that human understanding is fallible because 
individuals are materially affected by changeable factors such as social relations and 
context. In practice, it becomes a form of self-managed discussion in which partici- 
pants can reflect on their beliefs and ask themselves and others whether they really 
have a clear understanding of an issue or whether they are in thrall to unverifiable 
opinions; and, if the latter, whether they wish to explore them critically or defend 
them unchallenged (Pardales and Girod 2006; Scott-Baumann 2010). 

My development of Communities of Inquiry aligns with Jane Addams’ solution- 
focused pragmatist philosophy in three ways: group identification of a problematic 
situation; a methodical, group-based approach to finding solutions by using different 
methods and approaches (as also recommended by Ricceur); and an emphasis upon 
participatory democracy, which necessitates having an open mind and listening to 
different viewpoints. These organising principles can provide a powerful antidote to 
the free speech wars that currently polarise debate into apparently simple binaries, 
and which make it seem as if we want either completely free speech or no free speech, 
unlimited immigration or no immigration, full access to rights or no access to rights, 
two sexes or no sexes etc.; in reality of course, decisions and practices are much 
more complex than ‘all or nothing’. 


3.4 Key Guidelines for Communities of Inquiry 


To ensure proper discussion and debate, Communities of Inquiry last at least 90 min 
and can go on for several hours. There are five key guidelines that underpin Communi- 
ties of Inquiry, which are listed below. They share many similarities with Habermas’ 
ethics of discussion, who insists upon universal participatory and practical rules to 
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govern any discussion and to resolve the tension between the individual, the group and 
society (Habermas 1984, 1987). Ricceur became interested in Habermas’ commu- 
nicative ethics late in life as a very different approach to that of either Kant or Rawls, 
with whose theory of justice he became somewhat disenchanted (see Sect. 6.3); 
Ricoeur summarised Habermas’ rationalist approach—which Ricceur had in fact 
practised for decades—as follows: 


Everyone has the right to speak; everyone has the duty to give his best argument to anyone 
who asks for it; he must be heard with a presumption that he could be correct and, finally, 
the antagonists of a rule-governed argument must share a common horizon which is one of 
agreement, of consensus. (Ricoeur 2007, 240) 


Ricceur continues: 


It assumes on the part of the antagonists an equal will to seek agreement, a desire to co- 
ordinate their plans of action on some reasonable basis, and finally a concern to make 
cooperation prevail over conflict in every situation of disagreement. (Ricoeur 2007, 241) 


Ibelieve this is in fact a clear description of what can be achieved in a community 
of inquiry, but I do not find Habermas' three assumptions justifiable, or workable 
as ‘rules’, in the current fevered context of offensive language. I therefore propose 
that each group needs to establish their own rules in order to reach Habermas' three 
assumptions. I call this procedural ethics, which creates explicit ownership of agreed 
behaviour, takes account of cultural sensitivities and develops understanding of group 
identity as well as the incontrovertible individuality of each participant. 

The absence of trust building in Habermas' model is noted by Danielle Allen, 
who posits that trust is vital so that one is not to be suspected of manipulation—a 
concern Plato also had (Habermas 1984, 1987; Allen 2004, 54—68). Ricoeur too may 
have sensed the frailty in Habermas' insistence upon unanimity without building 
trust: he calls the model ‘courageous’ but notably confines his own discussion of 
it to legal and medical cases (where there are already sectoral frameworks within 
which to negotiate solutions); he avoids exploring more expansive moral debates in 
this context (Ricceur 2007, 241ff). 

However, times have changed, and the culture wars have greatly distorted people's 
understanding of how to express themselves, with trust seemingly having completely 
disappeared. Furthermore, the culture wars have cemented extreme populist positions 
of left and right, with binaries so polarised that we cannot find agreement between 
two poles; the poles are contrived to be so far apart that they cancel the other out 
(e.g. leaving or remaining within the EU; deciding to support either sex or gender as 
the definitive identity marker). Hidden within such extremes are denial and negation 
because the process necessitates negating one pole of such an argument. This is 
not conducive for appreciating the nuances and complexities of the debates, nor for 
producing more amicable relationships. For that reason, I developed with Simon 
Perfect the fourfold discussion model explained in Chap. 1 (see Sect. 1.1), which 
Stephen Whitehead and Pat O'Connor have endorsed in Creating a Totally Inclusive 
University (Whitehead and O'Connor 2022). Using the model, interlocutors can 
determine the parameters of their discussion by choosing from libertarian, liberal, 
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guarded liberal, or no-platforming models. Whilst libertarian and no-platforming 
are both extreme positions, each has a less headstrong sibling: the libertarian view is 
related to the liberal approach that we may speak openly as long as itis legal. The no- 
platforming approach is related to the guarded liberal view that we should take more 
care than usual with how we express ourselves, but that we should definitely discuss 
difficult issues. With all four options, there has to be clarity and agreement about 
the approach being adopted; additionally, with the extreme versions the discussion 
has to be especially carefully managed due to the risk of being trapped into extreme 
positions. Above all, knowing the options and being able to choose allows us to then 
act by discussing what to do instead of being intimidated or confused into silence by 
*Populism's Pincer Grip’ of extreme forms of libertarian or no-platforming reacting 
to each other (see Sect. 1.5). 
Accordingly, the guidelines for Communities of Inquiry are as follows: 


1. We need to take care with the words we use 


Procedural ethics are necessary to ensure that individuals in a group are able to 
feel safe. To label this process as cancel culture negates its value; we have to be 
responsive to the linguistic toxicity obtaining in the world outside the university as 
a result of digital media, authoritarian populism and phenomena like the 'culture 
wars'. To avoid using confected accusations of insult that shut us down and stop us 
discussing urgent matters, as a society we need to relearn the etiquette of argument so 
that vocabulary can be used in discussion of controversial topics that seem negative. 
We must not forbid debate and discussion. 

Ricoeur offers us a clear method of thinking through this problematic with his 
exploration of the semiotic aspect of words and the related structural process that 
creates meaning—what he called ‘a cumulative metaphorical process’ (Ricceur 1974, 
93). The word is capable of acquiring new layers of meaning while retaining the old 
ones; anda word can become a symbol that is a means of expressing an extra-linguistic 
reality which can be either useful or pernicious. A spoken word creates an event, 
located in time, space and sound that brings together the structure of language and 
the event created by our use of language. Each word potentially has many meanings, 
of which some may even contradict others (Ricoeur 1974, 96): if we insist upon a 
single meaning, it will weaken our capacity to communicate. 

Ricceur asserted that if we insist upon one particular meaning for a word, we 
close the universe of signs and thereby also close the possibility of discourse. In 
Excitable speech Judith Butler takes a similar view, believing that injurious words 
can be partially neutralized by being used and becoming a ‘linguistic display that 
does not overcome their degrading meanings, but that reproduces them as public text 
and that, in being reproduced, displays them as reproducible and resignifiable terms’ 
(Butler 1997, 100). However, the current atmosphere seems to me to militate against 
this approach. Some words have become so painful that they should not be used, 
even descriptively. Indeed, Butler goes on to explain why that might be the case, but 
also why it necessarily cannot remain so: 
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No-one has ever worked through an injury without repeating it: its repetition is both the 
continuation of the trauma and that which marks a self-distance within the very structure of 
trauma, its constitutive possibility of being otherwise. There is no possibility of not repeating. 
The only question that remains is: How will that repetition occur, at what site, juridical or 
nonjuridical, and with what pain and promise? (Butler 1997, 102) 


The Communities of Inquiry approach provides a site for refusal, replacement and 
review of terms, phrases or concepts that evoke discomfort or disgust. 


2. It is unacceptable to refuse to discuss anything. The CofI group agrees upon 
theimportance of discussing intractable problems as a principle, and then agrees 
on a topic to discuss together with a view to finding solutions. 


Through group discussion, the topic of racism often emerges as being of interest. 
However, if, despite the group interest in discussing racism, one group member 
(perhaps in an influential position in the university with regard to race issues) says it 
is complicated to discuss race as a topic, the group may be tempted to drop the topic. 
But, more fruitfully, the question *Why can we not talk about race?' could itself 
become the topic of discussion. Saying *No' to a topic is discouraged. However, the 
‘invisibility’ of whiteness, which confers privilege and power upon white members 
of the group, necessitates consideration of whether the group, if ethnically mixed, 
should meet a few times to get to know each other before having such a discussion. 
Safe spaces and expert advice could also be requested if required. 

Bearing in mind Ricceur’s conviction that the methods we choose and the questions 
we ask will determine where we end up, it is worth being pragmatic and initially 
choosing a topic in which the individuals believe there is a reasonable chance of 
deciding upon and agreeing upon a practical outcome. 


3. The CofI group adheres to procedural ethics, which entail a commitment to 
the interests of securing group agreement. 


Procedural ethics address the moral need to behave towards each other in ways that 
are reciprocal as well as agreeing to share the risk of causing offence and on the 
consequent need to apologise. (This is at odds with current use of social media.) 
Such a practical approach will help staff and students at universities to respond to 
the structural pressures currently driving the free speech wars on campus and to the 
systemic racism that endures. 

Collective identity needs to be established by deciding upon the parameters of 
discourse (Scott-Baumann and Perfect 2021). Since this establishment of parameters 
may end up being a lengthy process, sufficient time needs to be set aside for it. It may 
even take up the bulk of the session; but, in the process, participants will be able to 
face and deal with the tensions in language that underpin their positions. Through this 
process, definitions of terms can be clarified, and participants may even agree that 
some language and some ideas will not be used in their CofI—but may be reserved 
for future discussions (see above). 

4. Participants must see themselves as group members, willing participants 
in group change, where each participant is also a mediator between their 
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‘truth’ and that of the others: participants ‘must be hospitable and ready for 
experiment’ (Addams 1910, 126). 

Using evidence is often convincing, but there is so much ‘fake news’ available, 
that we need to make decisions about which sources we trust and whether we can 
secure information from different sources for comparisons. Participants join the CofI 
with the mindset that their ‘truth’ and arguments are there to be tested, and should 
have appropriate evidence to support their claims. 

5. The group agrees to decide upon a practical goal, however small, that can 
be implemented after the discussion. Lobbying for change is practical if well 
planned. 

For a community of inquiry to succeed, its members need to believe that they 
can take calculated risks together, towards a shared goal. Lobbying for change could 
range from asking to see the university's policies on acertain topic to working towards 
influencing a person of influence within the university, or beyond (an MP or peer, for 
example). Institutional needs may prevail: using Communities of Inquiry approaches 
I have been asked to teach deans and associate deans about ‘whiteness’ for example. 

Addams was fearless in her belief that a small group can change laws: she lobbied 
successfully for many changes, including legal protection for children under fourteen 
from being used in factory labour. In all this activism she saw the need to find out 
what others wanted, learning from discussions in the onsite café at the Hull House: 


The experience of the coffee-house taught us not to hold preconceived ideas of what the 
neighborhood ought to have, but to keep ourselves in readiness to modify and adapt our 
understandings as we discovered those things which the neighborhood was ready to accept. 
(Addams 1910, 132) 


I will show in Chap. 7 how Communities of Inquiry can contribute to what I 
call a *politics of pedagogy', and how these organisational principles can be equally 
applied beyond the campus, including even the Houses of Parliament to become 
polity praxis (see Sects. 7.9 and 7.10). 


3.5 Practical Outcomes 


A key feature of Communities of Inquiry is for participants to consider concrete 
outcomes as a result of their dialogue. Whilst it is valuable to agree some possible 
outcomes at the initial stage, it is often the case that as the discussion evolves, 
different, sharper, and more pertinent goals will also emerge. They will be revisited 
and possibly renegotiated in the last fifteen minutes. In this plenary stage, and in 
the days that follow, participants will realise that they have negotiated a difficult 
conversation by using a moral framework that reminds them to be responsible for 
the words they use, and they can use the same processes in other discussions and 
debates. Furthermore, participants will also likely want to meet up again and return 
to the same group and topic to further the debate. As the group works on the concrete 
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outcomes they collectively agreed, the opportunities for further discussion will also 
present themselves. 

Such post-CofI steps heighten participants’ appreciation of the value of collective 
discussions, and listening to understand different perspectives, rather than simply 
rebutting, refuting and rejecting. Through such steps and prolonged interpersonal 
engagement, individual members begin to appreciate that it is appropriate to subsume 
one's individuality just enough within the group that it becomes possible to retain 
one's own opinions (that may differ from the majority of the group) and contribute to 
a shared opinion that can drive an agenda forward productively to a useful practical 
outcome that may lead to working beyond the university, for example with parliament, 
in a form of polity praxis. By talking about issues in this way, participants start 
to see that it is more likely there will be worthwhile outcomes if people work to 
develop group understanding that encompasses individual views, even if partially. 
The personal sacrifice required when one is convinced of being ‘right’ becomes 
worthwhile for group cohesion, as I will show in the work of Danielle Allen (see 
Sect. 7.6) (Allen 2004). 


3.6 Group Work 


This description of group praxis is, however, also idealistic, and the concept of 
group cohesion is fragile. In a community of inquiry, the group becomes the context 
for decision-making, so it is necessary to consider the possible influence of the 
individuals who comprise it and the decision-making process. The process of doing 
so addresses the major challenge Ricceur presents us with: in order to balance different 
views, we have to recover the use of language that will allow us to create dialectical 
debate and explore the views of those we disagree with, instead of rejecting them. 
Hallaq explains that in the Islamic tradition, argument and debate (hiwar) were 
believed to be ‘a primary precondition for knowledge and its acquisition’ and that 
ideally the logical ‘communicative dialectical methods formed, and were formed 
by, tradition' (Hallaq 2019, 52). Individuals and groups will use different means to 
influence each other, and a much-contested area is that of rhetoric: using form and 
emotional appeal to influence the decision making of others; the question often asked 
is whether this is acceptable or not. 


3.7 Rhetoric: Plato's Gorgias Dialogue 


In our university context, before we can be confident of conducting ethically valid 
group discussion, we must consider the suspicion of rhetoric as a beautiful yet 
deceptive use of language. Rhetoric is often perceived as a threat to effective group 
work. Plato, Socrates and Ricceur were deeply suspicious. Plato's Socratic Dialogues 
embody and exemplify a belief that discussion is the best and indeed morally the only 
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way to resolve differences. Its basis is Socrates’ avowed assertion that ignorance is 
the basis for most human decisions, attitudes and beliefs, and that if we interrogate 
our own ignorance through honest discussion, we may find out what we don’t know 
and, in the process, come closer to better understanding. 

Arguing against oratory or oration (a form of rhetoric), Socrates used a form of 
dialectic based upon questioning in order to get the answers he wanted and suggested 
that: ‘Oratory is a producer of conviction-persuasion and not of teaching-persuasion 
concerning what’s just and unjust’ (Plato 1987, sec. 455a). He attacked Gorgias and 
other rhetorician orators, objecting that to be a successful sophist it is not necessary to 
know your subject matter since it is like cookery or poetry; it is the art of persuasion, 
and thus about form rather than content; and that the act of oratory is always based 
upon flattery, persuasion, manipulation and power (Plato 1987, secs 466a-c, 464d, 
481b, 466c-e). 

Discussing Socrates’ eponymous dialogue with Gorgias, and Plato’s analysis of 
flattery as crucial to oratory, Ricceur describes oratory as ‘the art of inducing persua- 
sion by means other than the truth’ (Ricoeur 1965, 257). Ricoeur sees the Gorgias 
dialogue as demonstrating the perversion of philosophy through sophistry and the 
perversion of politics through tyranny; he therefore summarises Gorgias in this way: 
"Thus the lie, flattery and untruth—political evils par excellence—corrupt man's 
primordial state, which is word, discourse and reason’ (Ricoeur 1965, 257). A primor- 
dial state and reason resonate with Islamic fitra.? Resonant with Ricceur’s hopeful- 
ness, Ovamir Anjum juxtaposes fitra with the deep scepticism about human nature 
and the world of Marx, Nietzsche, and Foucault (Hallaq and Anjum 2022, vol. 6). 

In Plato’s Gorgias dialogue, Callicles (pronounced Calliclees) remains proudly 
bullish about the use of language to get his own way, and his belief that the powerful 
are good: might is right*; so forceful arguments and elegant turns of phrase (clever, 
passionate and emotional but not always based upon evidence) are good. How do we 
balance the desire to persuade others of our way of thinking with the need to be honest 
and straightforward? In the Islamic tradition, mundzara can serve to provide such 
balance and temper excess. It means ‘examining mentally or investigating, by two 
parties, the relation between two things in order to evince the truth’ and its etiquettes 
include the debating person being wary of extreme brevity; verbosity; using vague 


? The Islamic theological concept of fitra (natural disposition) pertains to the ‘active inclination of 
human beings towards recognition of God and worshipping him...’; furthermore, due to it, “basic 
norms of morality are rationally knowable to a human actor in the state of fitra’ — a state which 
plausibly includes ‘both ontological and epistemological dimensions of morality (Harvey 2018, 
14-15). Abdal Hakim Murad describes fitra as: ‘the primordial natural disposition, which is related 
to the original Abrahamic religion, and therefore synonymous with the idea of authenticity; it is 
living in a way that is commensurate with what is natural for human beings - a natural style of life 
and inhabiting the fullness of our humanity’ (Murad 2022, 18.30-22.00). 

3 Cf. Anjum on Islam being paradigmatically a religion of justice and thus fundamentally opposed to 
the might is right thesis; Anjum rues the tragic irony that a might is right ‘theology of domination’ has 
taken root in the Muslim world in the wake of European colonialism (Anjum 2022, sec. 1.45—5.30). 
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or unfamiliar words; interrupting before comprehending something; being offensive 
or vulgar (Tasképriizade 2020, 47, 52-54). 

In contrast to Socrates, through whom Plato voiced concerns about rhetoric, it 
was Aristotle, Plato’s pupil, who admired, mastered and systematised rhetoric. In 
Rhetoric, he sets out the rules, giving both practical examples and theoretical struc- 
tures that also explain why people are convinced by certain uses of language. Sam 
Leith argues that Aristotle understood that study of rhetoric was the study of human 
nature (Leith 2016, 3-31). In early medieval times Aristotle’s work fell out of favour; 
however, with the accession of the Abbasids to power in Baghdad, and “supported 
by the entire elite of Abbasid society’, the Graeco-Arabic translation movement saw 
Islamicate scholars seeking out and translating such texts as Aristotle’s Rhetoric, 
often saving them from destruction: indeed, ‘from about the middle of the eighth 
century to the end of the tenth, almost all non-literary and non-historical secular 
Greek books that were available throughout the Eastern Byzantine Empire and the 
Near East were translated into Arabic’ and thus saved for posterity (Gutas p.1).° 
Muslim scholars, however, understood rhetoric and oratory positively due to the 
foundational Arabic text: the Qur’an. The Qur’an uniquely employs rhymed-prose 
throughout and across themes, stories, responses and topics (legal and otherwise) 
to argue for the good life and what is just; it seeks to both teach and convince 
of its truth with rhetoric (Abdul-Raof 2006; Chowdhury 2013); it thus transcends 
Socrates’ dissection of oratory and Aristotle’s binary analysis that something is either 
something or it is not. 

Thus, we need not uphold the Socratic understanding of truth and rhetoric being 
mutually exclusive; rather the focus needs to be on the obligations participants in a 
discussion have to each other which are important for building a culture of reciprocity 
in universities. This is consistent with Ricceur’s belief that the authors of a speech 
action cannot present themselves as ethically neutral, because neutrality would be 
impossible: 


All speech acts... commit their speaker through a tacit pledge of sincerity by reason of which 
I actually mean what I say. Simple assertion involves this commitment: I believe that what I 
say is true and I offer my belief to others so that they too will share it. (Ricceur 1991a, 217) 


4 Please refer to the source for more etiquettes, and to the footnotes for elaboration on the moral 
purposes behind them. 

5 Gutas elaborates: ‘What this means is that all of the following Greek writings [an extensive list 
follows], other than the exceptions [i.e. literary and non-secular] just noted, which have reached 
us from Hellenistic, Roman, and late antiquity times, and many more that have not survived in the 
original Greek, were subjected to the transformative magic of the translator's pen' (p. 1). 
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3.8 Communities of Inquiry Sample: Challenging Callicles 


Aristotle proposed three powerful rhetorical techniques: ethos (‘trust me’), 
logos (‘believe me’) and pathos (‘follow me"). Is it possible to persuade others 
without using these techniques? Use the notes below to have a go at resolving 
a fundamental dilemma: should we use rhetoric or not? 


In Talking to Strangers, Danielle Allen entitles a chapter “Rhetoric: a good 
thing’ and presents therein Aristotle's book Rhetoric as a magnificent approach. 
Not sharing any of the doubts that beset Socrates, Plato and Ricceur, she asserts 
that a speaker must ‘be precise about which emotions are at stake in a particular 
conversation', generate trust by convincing all her audience, and use her fluency 
to demonstrate how she makes personal sacrifices and shows solidarity even 
with strangers (Allen 2004, 157). So, for Allen the rhetorical ability to persuade 
people is invaluable and does not lead to deceit because it must be based 
in honesty. For her, the ultimate prize is what she calls political friendship, 
and to achieve that she recommends rhetoric because it represents fluent and 
convincing communication which is vital for improving the world. Callicles is 
different. 


Callicles accuses the others of, in effect, hypocrisy, asserting that he will speak 
truly while they dissemble: he doesn't care. He then states: 


Ibelieve that the people who institute our laws are the weak and the many.... They're 
afraid of the more powerful among men, the ones who are capable of having a greater 
share, and so they say that getting more than one's share is ‘shameful’ and ‘unjust’. 
(Plato 1987, sec. 483b) 


In stark contrast with the orator and with the uncompromising Callicles, 
Socrates believed a philosopher should avoid the use of charm, flattery and 
seductive language and respond well to questions: 'alternately asking ques- 
tions and answering them, and to put aside for another time this long style 
of speechmaking' (Plato 1987, sec. 499b). How can we overcome the ‘brute 
force’ of an argument like that of Callicles, using a community of inquiry? 
It is worthwhile believing that although Callicles will not change, those who 
witness the standoff will learn from Socrates' arguments. Using a Communities 
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of Inquiry approach, read Plato’s Gorgias and Allen’s arguments in Talking to 
strangers and debate the pros and cons of rhetoric. 
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Chapter 4 ®) 
Riceur's Early Language, Activism get 
and Algeria 


Abstract This chapter on Algeria, and Chaps. 5 and 6 on Nanterre and Chicago 
respectively, present certain historical and conceptual aspects of Ricœur’s activism 
on campus and outline his intellectual development. I will demonstrate the irrefutable 
connections between his ideas and his applied work. As a junior academic, Ricœur 
held utopian ideas about the university as a site for self-development and rich educa- 
tional opportunities for all, as well as a locus for political activism. In this chapter, I 
consider the role of the university campus in Ricceur’s early to mid-career struggles 
with abuses of power in the idealism that followed World War 2, reflected through 
his philosophy. As a relatively junior academic, his approach, based on polemical 
discussion with students, was successful from 1947 in opposing colonial France in 
Algeria. 


Keywords Shari'a Algeria - Colonialism * Structuralism * Existentialism - 
Negation 


4.1 Colonialism's Legacy in the Muslim World 


Ricceur was highly successful in his anticolonial work, using discussion and debate 
with students to further the cause, as well as publishing articles. By reviewing the 
history of this period in his life we see clearly his success in using discussion to 
effect change. In his essay Universal Civilisation and National Cultures, Ricceur 
commented on the worldwide hegemony of European culture underpinned by the 
imposition of the nation state's colonial administration and physical force: 


No one can say what will become of our civilisation when it has rarely met different 
civilisations by means other than domination and conquest. (Ricoeur 1964, 277) 


He was critical of Europeans' ability to dominate places far afield that conse- 
quently found their own culture and collective personality weakened and colonised 
by the West. He addressed this both academically and practically by showing how the 
colonised needed to reassert their own personalities in order to shake off the colonial 
personality imposed upon them: 
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The fight against colonial powers and the struggles for liberation were, to be sure, only 
carried through by laying claim to a separate personality; for these struggles were not only 
incited by economic exploitation but more fundamentally by the substitution of personality 
that the colonial era had given rise to. (Ricceur 1964, 277) 


This resonates with Wael Hallaq’s description of the fatal weakening of Shari’a! 
by western culture imposed by a dominating personality type using physical powers. 
Like Ricceur, Hallaq is profoundly sceptical about the nation state (Hallaq 2013). 
Both advocate the community as a moral and viable grouping. Ricoeur had much to 
say about the cruelty of colonialism where the nation state encourages the privileged 
self to oppress the less privileged self. The binary here is the person and the other, the 
coloniser and the colonised, both of whom are situated in specific places and times: 
in Ricceur’s case, France and Algeria in the 1950s. 

Taking colonial issues as the thematic case study for this chapter, I will show 
how Ricceur used existentialist and phenomenological methods (see Sect. 4.3) to 
challenge French colonialism in Algeria, by means, respectively, of affiliation with 
mass student protest and careful personal analysis of the abuse of power. His early 
work in particular, and his engagement with structuralism are also instructive. 

In order to tentatively frame the generalized societal animosity towards Islam, I 
begin by juxtaposing colonialism with what it destroyed in Muslim cultures, which 
were often Shari'a-grounded community-rooted and community-driven societies. 
Shari'a, in contrast to colonial domination by administration and physical force, 
is based upon revelation, and therefore ‘persistent[ly] attempts to locate itself in 
a particular moral cosmology'. In this ontology, the moral-legal cultures of non- 
Muslims were respected and upheld, and they had recourse to their own courts to 
settle their affairs. In such a world, contra European colonialism, the objective was not 
to ‘render them subservient to colonial economic and commercial imperatives’, so 
there was no need for the ‘generally violent break-up of the native social and political 
systems [...] essential to relieving the colonies of their wealth’; rather, ‘the Shari’a, 
by the constitution of its figh? (as well as by its actual socioeconomic history), neither 
promoted economic classes nor encouraged capitalistic or class dominance’ (Hallaq 
2009, Chap. 13). By contrast, European colonialists imported the nation state to 
colonised territories to systemically and systematically control ‘both the social order 
and the national citizen [...by] engag[ing] in systemic surveillance, disciplining and 
punishment [and via] its educational and cultural institutions’ thereby converting the 
Muslim believer into the good colonial servant who could be economically exploited 


! Shari’a ‘should be understood as revealed normative discourses that have defined Islamic ortho- 
doxy throughout history’ (Mian and Moosa 2012). In Hallaq’s elaboration, ‘the Shari‘a consists 
of the hermeneutical, conceptual, theoretical, practical, educational, and institutional system that 
we have come to call Islamic law. It is a colossal project of building a moral-legal empire whose 
foundational and structural impulse is summed up in the ever-continuing attempt to discover God’s 
moral will’ (Hallaq 2013, 51). 

2 Tn the formative years of Islam, fiqh meant a juro-ethical understanding of revealed norms. After 
the first two centuries of Islam, figh referred to professionalized schools of juro-ethical traditions 
that are referred to in European literature as Islamic law, a term now accepted by modern Muslims’ 
(Mian and Moosa 2012). A faqih is an expert in juro-ethical understanding of revealed norms/ legal 
rulings (pl. fuaqaha). 
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as much as possible (Hallaq 2009, Chap. 13). Yet today, the topic of Shari’a can 
conjure up extreme forms of punishment such as used by some Taliban groups, 
rather than Hallaq’s practical and accommodating pre-nation state depiction. 
Shari’a’s historically actioned, community-rooted, anti-exploitative idealism 
offers a refreshing localism that many people would find attractive; as Hallaq 
explains: 
internal, indigenous considerations of the community as the central domain of the moral 
would be the ultimate basis on which an evincive theory of antiuniversalism might be 
constructed, a theory that advocates the uniqueness of world societies but that also must 


summon up the intellectual stamina needed to provide a persuasive antidote to the dominating 
liberal concept of universalism. (Hallaq 2013: 168) 


Fresh scholarship can release us from such dichotomous arguments (antiuniver- 
salism versus liberalism), as in Scharbrodt’s work on Muhammad Abduh as a scholar 
at ease with ambiguity and complexity as well as with decisive legal rulings (Schar- 
brodt 2022). Thus we could learn from Shari’a to reverse various postcolonial trends 
visible now, such as the urgent need to support small scale local government and 
local networks rather than centralizing control and funds and then starving the local- 
ities of finances. On this positive note, Vinding considers the potential for Shari’a to 
engage directly with state analysis and be an immanent agent for change (in Scandi- 
navia specifically). However, he also indicates the complexity of this endeavor since 
Shari’a is mis/understood in such polarized ways that its meaning first needs to be 
clarified (Vinding 2022). As one instance of this, Fadel reminds us that Hallaq’s 
inversion of morality regards modernity as oppressive, not Shari’a, which creates a 
false binary and may even preclude healthy critique (Fadel 2011: 123). Indeed, as 
Moosa points out, Islamic legal traditions can under certain circumstances make it 
impossible to countenance changes occasioned by human circumstances in case the 
belief system could lose its identity (Moosa 2009: 164-65). 


4.2 Young Riceur and Colonial Influence 


Ricoeur avoided the prefix ‘post’ as in (for example) ‘postcolonial’ when possible, 
believing that most belief systems retained their identity and their problems even 
when apparently displaced. He experienced this throughout his long life. Born in 1913 
and departing the world in 2005, European empire building, destruction and collapse 
of empire were significant themes throughout Ricceur’s life, which featured several 
pressure points: familial, faith related and both national and international. As a child, 
he was an orphan brought up by grandparents: he reported that he often misbehaved at 
school and that, when training for the army, he was considered ‘unruly’. By marrying 
into a family with anarcho-syndicalist connections, he became aware of socialism 
as a possible antidote to growing fascist tendencies after the First World War. As a 
young secondary school teacher, he was militant, taking part in the socialist youth 
movement, attending marches and supporting the socialist Popular Front. It seems 
unsurprising then that Ricoeur became active in seeking freedom from colonialism 
for Algeria, despite being best known as a theoretical philosopher. 
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There are religious, international and political reasons for his sensitivity to power 
imbalances. At home, he was a Protestant family member of a minority religion in 
Catholic-heritage France. Internationally, in Ricceur’s childhood and young adult- 
hood, the French colonial system was strong. For much of the Second World War he 
was held in a camp as a prisoner of war. After witnessing the collapse of Germany’s 
imperial ambitions, during his long life, he also witnessed the decline of other Euro- 
pean imperial powers, particularly that of the French in Algeria. The hitherto domi- 
nant idea that western culture and white people are the bearers of superior civilisation 
was also coming under question. 

Yet, at the time of writing (2022-3), we see that this idea of white supremacy 
still enjoys much currency, and it is met with both increasing challenge (such as the 
Black Lives Matter movement) and resentful reassertion from powerful groups (via 
a ‘culture war’ encouraged by state-affiliated interests that seek to deny issues such 
as racism and the need to decolonise the curriculum). Colonial injustices were of 
great concern to Ricoeur decades ago, and this distinguishes him from many of his 
illustrious French forebears, including the political scientist de Tocqueville (1805— 
1859), who paid no attention to the French colonization of Algeria that took place 
in his lifetime, and Durkheim (1858-1917), the architect of modern sociology, who 
showed no interest in the French empire. Similarly, in Germany, Weber saw empire 
as a necessary adjunct to the nation state, and Marx, although critical of slavery, 
was intent upon analysing the cruelty of capitalist labour in the west. Indeed, since 
its inception the very discipline of sociology has, Bhambra and Holmwood argue 
in Colonialism and Modern Social Theory, remained negligent, willfully blind or 
dishonest about empire, colonialism, racism and slavery (Bhambra and Holmwood 
2021). By contrast, in 1961 Ricoeur wrote perceptively against the false belief that 
European and North American culture is superior to that of other continents, and 
rejected the hegemonic cultural mediocrity exported by the West: 


Everywhere throughout the world one finds the same bad movie, the same slot machines, 
the same plastic or aluminium atrocities. (Ricceur 1964, 277) 


Ricceur understood the failure of borders to be accurate markers of nations or 
languages, showing how the prime purpose of a state was impossible. He was highly 
critical of the nation-state: he saw the danger of the state and the nation becoming one 
unit, and understood how limiting the individual to national identity has the potential 
to nurture nationalistic and thence even xenophobic impulses. In Ricceur’s words: 


There is no political distribution of borders which is adequate to the distribution of languages 
and cultures, so there is no political solution at the level of the nation-state. This is the real 
irritant of the 20th century, this dream of a perfect equation between nation and state. (Kearney 
2004, 146) 


Hallaq’s argument for the state’s impossibility is rooted in his concern for ‘ecolog- 
ical sustainability, along with moral and communal prosperity’ and his focus thus 
pertains to the unsustainability of modernity’s physical and human destructiveness 
(Anjum 2013, 134; Hallaq 2013). Here Hallaq recommends a dialectical method of 
resolution, as Ricoeur often did also: 
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This initial but sustained process is therefore dialectical, moving back and forth between the 
constructive efforts of community building and a discursive negotiation with—and of—the 
modern state and its liberal values, in both East and West. As we will see, insisting on the 
second component of this dialectic is as essential as the steadfastness with which the first 
component—the raison d'étre of the entire project—is pursued. (Hallaq 2013: 168) 


4.3 Riceur's Philosophical Toolkit 


Ricceur used not only such dialectical methods, but all the intellectual tools at his 
disposal to deal with injustice. Let me begin by stating what some of these instruments 
are. Phenomenology can be described as the study of our ability to perceive the world 
around us, and use that insight to understand ourselves better. Existentialism took 
several action-based forms, including the socialism of Jean-Paul Sartre (d. 1980), for 
whom existentialism was an ideology-based attempt to carry out ideologically sound 
actions (Scott-Baumann 2022, 292-305). There was also a kind of existentialism 
in the positive approach to societal improvement and personal interdependence of 
Gabriel Marcel (d. 1973) with whom Ricceur agreed more than he did with Sartre. 
Existentialism came to seem highly subjective and was displaced in the 1950s by 
structuralism, a very successful attempt to replace the subject's viewpoint (yours and 
mine) and personal responsibility with structures and coded analysis of language. 
Ricceur found structuralism useful for analysing language, but limiting if applied as 
a system for understanding the world. Hermeneutics influenced him later with its 
transformative focus upon linguistic interpretation (see Chaps. 5 and 6). Another 
approach that was available but not used by Ricceur was Islam, which, according to 
Malise Ruthven, *is above all the religion of justice' (1984, cited in Rosen 1999, 154). 
(I note this in my determination to bring the ‘other’, the Muslim, into this discussion 
in a Ricceurian way.) Ovamir Anjum juxtaposes this quintessential feature of justice 
against the current might-is-right ‘theology of domination’ that has taken root in 
the Muslim world in the wake of colonialism*; to compound the tragic irony, this 
‘theology’, Anjum laments, is being promulgated in the service of secular ‘statist 
extremism’ (Anjum 2022, sec. 1.45—16.00). 

As a young philosopher Ricceur was a phenomenologist, believing that it is neces- 
sary to focus on consciousness as the source of direct experience and, following 
Husserl, concentrated upon the way we see the world on the assumption that this 
will determine how we understand it, as long as we exclude unnecessary confusions. 
For Husserl this was an extension of the Cartesian tradition, amplifying Descartes’ 
apparent faith in the human processes of cognition to develop rational thought. The 
result of such an explicitly subjective view and the belief that we make the world 
through our cognition, is that science too becomes subjective—its ‘objectivity’ is 
relinquished. However, we will only see clearly if we can decide how to ‘bracket off’ 
the distractions constantly present around us and focus on important matters. This 
follows a tradition established by Socrates: we must take our conscious experiences 


3 Anjum posits that some ‘nominally free’ post-colonial Muslim nation states are even more 
colonised now than the Muslim world was in nineteenth century colonial times. 
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seriously and focus intently upon all that we experience, in order to understand better 
and avoid coincidental reaction to chance events. During his captivity in World War 
2, Ricceur explored this credo by translating Husserl’s phenomenological Ideas into 
French, writing in tiny script in pencil in the margins of the German text. 


4.4 Algeria and Empire 


Algeria is prominent in my analysis of Ricceur’s early philosophy because it shows 
his relevance to colonial and postcolonial studies and its relation to his views on 
the abuse of power. It also shows us how he was able to use discussion to develop 
students’ ideas on truth and justice. Ricceur’s significant role in influencing French 
public discourse vis-à-vis the French colonies, Vietnam and Algeria has mostly been 
ignored, and much work remains to be done in the Ricceur archives to further clarify 
his anticolonial thought and better understand the persistent influence upon modern 
culture of colonialism with its abusive power (Ricceur 1965b; Scott-Baumann 2021; 
Wolff 2021). I also contrast his approach to decolonizing in the 1940s—1960s with 
his failure in the 1970s—1990s on the USA campus to recognise the consequences of 
slavery: colonization of the body and soul. 

Ricceur achieved his decolonizing influence regarding Algeria by exercising his 
right to speak out with students on campus and beyond, to assert moral agency and 
to be accountable as a French citizen, a public intellectual and a left-wing Chris- 
tian, writing articles as president of the Mouvement du Christianisme Sociale. In 
his arguments he made use of existentialism, phenomenology, structuralism and 
anthropology and conducted intellectual debates that bore directly upon public 
attitudes. 

In 1947 Ricceur wrote a paper entitled La question coloniale (The Colonial 
Question), through which he challenged his government to attend to the injustices 
and cruelty of colonialism, including chronic abuse of power, endemic racism and 
use of torture. Consistent with his personalist approach that emphasized personal 
responsibility, he warned against the nation state as the solution: 


They [subjects of colonial rule] are right to do as we did, to be willing to be free before it 
is time; they are wrong, just as we were, to want to go through that useless detour of the 
nation-state. (Ricceur 2021, 18) 


He posits that: 


The goal of colonization is to disappear by itself. We can never repeat that loudly enough. 
The time scale and the process according to which French sovereignty (fully and very often 
without qualification) will have to give way to the political freedom of peoples, is a subor- 
dinate technical issue that demands competence. But the most beautiful civilizing work is 
aimed at equipping ever-growing areas of humanity for freedom. (Ricoeur 2021, 18) 


^ For example the authoritative 2008 Vansina bibliography of Ricceur’s writings bears no subject 
entry for Algeria or colonialism (Vansina 2008). 
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Yet, his unequivocal decolonial criticism sits in tension with his apparent belief 
that the colonizers are also civilizers. This tension is further complicated by his insis- 
tence that racism is the scourge of all colonialism, and holding himself responsible 
for being part of that scourge: ‘I don’t know much about French oppression in the 
colonies and I dread that my error is, mainly, a sin of omission in not informing 
myself’ (Ricoeur 2021, 1947). 

After the publication of Frantz Fanon’s (d. 1961) masterpiece Black Skin, White 
Masks in 1952, however, Ricceur could of course have informed himself, but I do 
not know that he did. Nor did he visit colonised lands and he accepted that this put 
him at a disadvantage in comprehending colonialism (1947). A year after Black Skin, 
White Masks was published, in 1953 Fanon moved to Algeria. There he experienced 
the truth of his conviction that “The white man is locked in his whiteness. The 
black man in his blackness’ (Fanon 2008, ix-x). There he continued his work as a 
psychiatrist by developing modern psychiatric practices in ways that showed how 
mental illness is characteristic to those oppressed by colonization. In 1961, the year 
he died from leukemia, he wrote in The Wretched of the Earth: "There is thus during 
this calm period of successful colonization a regular and important mental pathology 
which is the direct product of oppression’ (Fanon 2001, 201, 1961). Ricoeur too was 
influenced by modern psychiatric practices, but without Fanon's insights into mental 
illness resulting from colonialism. 

All the while, Ricceur insisted upon the moral necessity for peace in territories 
that had been part of the French empire and were still integral to what was known 
as the French Union: Cambodia, Laos and Vietnam (Ricceur 1951). He condemned 
the Vietnam war (1955—75), and in 1955, he wrote about an anti-imperial impetus 
that he hoped would end the cold war and was still hopeful of decolonisation within 
the French Union (the French colonies) (Ricceur 1955). Necessarily, however, his 
greatest focus remained Algeria since, unlike French territories further afield, it was 
under direct colonial rule for 132 years. 

French public opinion against the Algerian war hardened when information on 
French atrocities and their torture of Algerians became available in 1957; public 
pressure led to the fall of the French government in 1958 (the Fourth Republic), 
and De Gaulle came to power to lead the Fifth Republic. The vicious seven-year war 
(1954-1962) which ended with Algeria's independence still sparks strong resentment 
and antagonism amongst Algerians today—especially since France clearly retains 
very strong colonial-type links with Algeria. 


4.5 Riceur Versus Sartre: L'insoumission 
(Insubordination) 


In 1960, many young Frenchmen, some of them recent university students, were being 
sent to fight in Algeria. On 05 September 1960, Jean-Paul Sartre, with supporters, 
published a letter in the national newspaper Le Monde calling on these soldiers to 
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believe they had the right to insubordination since the war was unjust, and they should 
thus desert. Ricceur disagreed strongly, arguing that France was not a fascist state 
and thus did not merit desertion; second, that actions such as desertion should not 
be used to help the Algerians fight as the objective was to get France out of the war; 
and third that mass protest, not individual acts of rebellion, would bring negotia- 
tions closer (Dosse 2000, 304). Ricceur’s strong response to Sartre, L’insoumission 
(Insubordination), was published in Christianisme Sociale (Ricceur 1960). Ricceur’s 
argument reflects his determination that we should all be fully responsible for our 
language and behaviour, which, as I will show, contrasts with populist rhetoric and 
with the structuralist assertion that meaning is inherent in language structures, and 
not in the person who speaks and acts. However, further debate led to Ricceur also 
signing a statement that absolved deserters from guilt. This episode illustrates his 
measured, responsible reasoning; at the same time he was indeed instrumental in 
mass student protests against the war in Algeria. 

In France and Algeria pressure was mounting with feverish debates on Algeria's 
future: in January 1961, 7596 of the French population voted in a referendum for 
Algeria to be freed; yet in April 1961 a group of French generals executed a coup 
to ensure that Algeria would remain under full French colonial rule. Ricoeur was 
incensed and overrode his own belief that political declarations should not take 
place on campus: at the Sorbonne University where he was teaching at the time, 
he announced that current events transgressed political trust, which made it imper- 
ative to develop an attitude of active resistance together (Dosse 2000, 308). Jean 
Baubérot, who was a student at that time, told Frangois Dosse about Ricceur’s 
balanced approach: 


The way in which Ricceur managed the situation without absolutizing politics influenced us, 
because we didn't want to claim to be Algerian resistance fighters and we also refused to 
demonize the kids returning home from active duty in Algeria, whom some people treated 
as if they were torturers. (Dosse 2000, 309) 


The French Government had been concerned about Ricceur’s influence upon 
public opinion and upon students for some years, given his work with the left- 
wing journal Esprit and his presidency of the Mouvement du Christianisme Sociale, 
where he made clear his aversion to the torture used by the French army in Algeria 
(Dosse 2000, 302—303). On 9 June 1961, at 06.00, while Ricceur was marking exam- 
ination papers at home before breakfast, the police arrived, searched his house for 
arms or Algerian fighters, found neither, and then arrested him under suspicion of 
collaborating in activities against the French state (Dosse 2000, 267—268, 308—309). 
This action against Ricceur was evidence of state discrimination against those who 
supported the Arab cause in Algeria. 

Vicious discrimination against Arabs themselves in France reached its nadir later 
that year: on 17 October 1961, thousands of Algerians working in Paris organised 
a peaceful demonstration against a curfew that had recently been imposed by the 
French police only upon Algerian Muslims: this led to the infamous Paris massacre. 
On that night, and during subsequent detentions and torture, a lethal mix of religion, 
class, poverty and ethnicity was used to justify state authorised murder of Algerian 
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Muslims in Paris. As many as two hundred Algerian Muslims may have died— 
beaten to death, shot or thrown into the Seine to drown. These events have never 
been properly documented or atoned for in any way by the French state; in the 2022 
French presidential election contest in which Emmanuel Macron (once a research 
assistant to Ricceur) had to, for the second time, fight off a serious challenge from the 
far-right populist Marine Le Pen, French voices were raised in vain again to persuade 
Macron to apologise. 


4.6 Methodological Dialectics and Hermeneutics 


Ricceur’s methods can help us to dismantle populist binaries such as those used by 
Marine Le Pen. This is because he worked on questions of method all his life and 
used dialectics in moderation, urging caution, unlike those who develop extreme 
populist binaries like ‘woke’ and ‘antiwoke’ currently: 


...the idea of a unique and exhaustive dialectical understanding of the social dynamic must 
be exposed as false; dialectics is a method and a working hypothesis; it is excellent when it is 
limited by other possible systems of interpretation .... And when it is not in power. (Ricceur 
1965b, 190) 


Indeed, the manipulative binaries of populism can be better understood by using 
Ricceur’s dialectic: this shows the difference between extremes that can broaden an 
argument as with Ricceur, and extremes that can narrow an argument, as with the 
divisive language of populism that narrows our knowledge base. 

Ricceur was fascinated by central issues of knowledge and language. He concluded 
that the method we choose and the questions we ask in order to solve a problem 
will determine the outcome. The position we start from will determine where we 
end up. Pure scientists and social scientists are keenly aware of this. Of course, it is 
occasionally possible to start inductively and develop fresh ideas, but this is very rare 
because we depend on existing topics and existing language. The tendency in social 
science and the humanities is to use words as the measurement of reality; and since 
our chosen words affect the content of our inquiry, we thus risk only finding what 
we seek, i.e. the one half of a binary we select (whilst rejecting the other half). As an 
example of how this habit distorts our thinking, Ricceur used a dialectical approach 
to analyse the two terms ‘ideology’ and ‘utopia’ (Ricceur 1976). Using Marx, he 
described the negative connotations of ‘ideology’ as concealment and distortion and 
cites Geertz to consider the rhetorical powers of ideology, that seek to legitimate 
authority with words that distort reality. For utopia, using Thomas More’s creation 
of ‘nowhere’ as an impossible ideal brings the possibilities of improving society, 
using many and usually contradictory and unrealistic predictions. Utopia subverts, 
whereas ideology adverts to authority. They seem inverse, yet they are similar: both 
ideology and utopia are delusional since they both arise from systemic distortions 
in our cultural imaginations; he shows their differences and similarities and their 
dialectical interconnectedness: 
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We have to call upon the ‘healthy’ function of ideology to cure the madness of utopia and ... 
the critique of ideology can only be carried out by a conscience capable of regarding itself 
from the point of view of ‘nowhere’. (Ricceur 1976, 28) 


We can use this approach when angered by extreme populist assertions. To help 
us live with these uncertainties and confusions stitched into our lives, Ricceur also 
developed hermeneutic approaches: he interpreted reality through linguistic devices 
such as narrative. Stories open us to risk and create conflicting interpretations that 
involve self-understanding; this leads in turn to the tension that is necessary for 
possible improvement of some sense of self. 

Ricoeur adopted the phenomenological dependence upon the self as interpreter 
of reality and, in order to avoid the risk of narcissistic absorption latent in some 
phenomenology, invited the self to see itself reflected in the other: this is the other 
person who is ultimately incomprehensible yet bears similarities to the way we 
see ourselves. Through this antinomy, this insoluble tension between similar yet 
incompatible phenomena, we may be able to see ourselves afresh. In hermeneutics, 
the other is also represented in the tension created by the confusion of being faced 
with the multiple meanings of language. 

History and Truth (Ricceur 1965b) is a collection of essays that shows clearly 
this tension between the methods we choose for exploring an object of interest, and 
our reasons for using the chosen methods: in Negativity and Primary Affirmation, an 
essay written at the height of the Algerian crisis, Ricceur chose a phenomenological 
method that also has a Kantian note of overcoming negativity by accepting our 
limits (Ricceur 1965c).? Kant's racism, to which I have drawn attention, cannot be 
ignored (as it often is; see Sect. 3.2), but his very important rationalist philosophy 
of limits that shows us the inadequacy of much of our understanding, can be argued 
to form the backbone of modern western philosophy. By reflecting, questioning and 
becoming aware of the limits of our knowledge, Ricceur believed we will be able 
to act morally; for Ricceur, as for Hallaq, there must never be a separation between 
methods and ethics, which is a theme he explored continuously. Ricceur wished for 
the ensuing benefits which are hard to achieve but potentially powerful, as long as 
we use language ethically: 


An ‘open society’, to use Popper’s term, is one which acknowledges that political debate 
is infinitely open and thus prepared to take the critical step back in order to continually 
interrogate and reconstitute the conditions of an authentic language. (Kearney 2004, 137-38) 


5 The essay ‘Negativity and Primary Affirmation’ (1956) is Ricceur’s only published work on nega- 
tion. It is at the end of the second edition of History and Truth and was not published in English until 
1965; Négativité et Affirmation Originaire (Negativity and Primary Affirmation) first appeared in 
Aspects de la dialectique, Recherches de philosophie, II, Desclée de Brouwer, 1956, pp.101—124. 
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4.7 Linguistic Analysis and Structuralism as Method 


“Consciousness is not a given but a task’ and language is the instrument that provides 
both the methodology for better understanding of the self and others and also 
the content of such thought (Ricceur 1974b). In his journey towards these conclu- 
sions, Ricoeur taught university courses on ancient philosophy and modern thought, 
including structuralism, and wrote detailed notes in preparation for them all. Many 
of these lectures inspired a Ricoeur paper, a book chapter, a book or all three. 

For structuralists, linguistic laws can be applied to language in order to know 
which linguistic codes operate and how binary oppositions can be used to iden- 
tify and predict language patterns. Lévi-Strauss developed Saussure’s analysis of 
linguistic binaries into a system that he believed would provide a taxonomy of soci- 
eties. Ricoeur could see the utility of applying these principles as a linguistic science 
for understanding language structures and possibly even for mapping pre-identified 
life patterns such as kinship or incest in supposedly less sophisticated cultures. He 
made use of structuralism for linguistic analysis, but rejected completely the use 
of its cool, systematic analysis that seeks deeper textual meaning and avoids impli- 
cating the human when looking at cultural aspects that cannot be defined in advance 
(Ricoeur 1974a); for culture-cum-philosophy he preferred something more Hegelian 
that focuses upon meaning with ‘a logic which would be that of contents not of 
syntaxes’ (Ricoeur 1974a, 51). 

His 1960 publication Symbolism of Evil thus explores the phenomenological ways 
in which we actively interpret objects, words and ideas as symbolic—as representing 
something else (Ricceur 1967). With regards to ‘sin’, in Fallible Man, he recounts 
how three images recur repeatedly in Christian religious narrative: the fall, the stain, 
and the deviation from the path; and he warns against too zealous a condemnation of 
oneself, as that could lead to belief in original sin and possibly a debilitating lack of 
self-belief and lack of agency (Ricoeur 1965a). In Islam, there is no concept of original 
sin since Adam and Eve inhabiting the earth was preordained for humans to take on 
the role of trustees, and there is no ‘stain’ associated since God taught Adam the words 
of repentance to compensate for the ‘slip’ (Harvey 2018, 14). Neither interpretation 
would be viable in structuralist thought, which would focus upon meaning as carried 
by syntax more than by semantics as carried by the reader. And yet Ricoeur did 
not reject structuralism—as many did; rather, in order to get to grips with it, he 
brought together the philosophers of the journal, Esprit, and they met as a group for 
a year to discuss The Savage Mind, Lévi-Strauss’s 1962 structuralist masterpiece. 
This exemplifies Ricceur’s determination to climb inside a structure of thought and 
master it in order to understand and deploy both its limitations and its utility (Dosse 
2000, 349). 
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4.8 Activism Beyond Negation 


In the 1950s, Ricceur published his first major book Freedom and Nature (1950/1966 
English), which was followed by History and Truth (1955/1965), Fallible Man (1960/ 
1965) and Symbolism of Evil (1960/1967). In this sequence of works he grappled 
with human fallibility, frailty and the capacity to do wrong. It was also in the early 
1950s that he started lecturing on negation, i.e. the ways we reject that which we 
don’t like and also measure ourselves by lack, longing and loss rather than by what 
we have and who we are; and for twenty years he deliberated upon the concept, 
hoping to develop a philosophy of negation that would provide a both/ and model 
of addressing problems, to replace the binary either/ or (Scott-Baumann 2013, 129). 
His students at Strasbourg, the Sorbonne, Nanterre and, to a much lesser extent, 
Chicago experienced the material arranged in different sequences depending on who 
he imagined negation to have arisen from: among others, the ancient Greeks, Plotinus 
and Sartre, each in different ways. The students were his witnesses and he explained 
to them in his lectures how he was developing the theme of negation with them from 
one term to the next (Ricceur, n.d.). By the time he abandoned negation as a project 
in the 1970s, he had integrated the concept into his analysis of language: it became 
his deep and abiding conviction that the negative plays an integral part in our thought 
and our syntax, as is the case with metaphor; yet he saw how we seek to avoid, deny 
and reject the negative itself. If we are to make a better world, we have to accept 
that the negative resides in us all, and we cannot therefore simply use it as a way of 
distancing ourselves from that which we do not like. 

Ricceur did not apply the negative impulse to decolonization: it was clear to him 
that colonial issues could not be solved by negative Sartrean existentialism, which 
measured worth by disruptive and ideologically driven activism, as happened in 
the L'insoumission (Insubordination) episode (see Sect. 4.5). Nor, with its focus 
on improving human perception, could phenomenology alone tackle the horrors of 
colonization since many, like Ricoeur, did not visit and experience the colonies. So, 
instead, he combined phenomenological understanding of the self as an ethical being 
who is responsible for self-management but not entitled to command and control 
others—which he felt Sartre was attempting with the desertion proposal. Ricceur 
protested with students, wrote passionately in journals, used his left-wing Chris- 
tianity as both structure and allegiance, and engaged directly with the philosophical 
movements that he found inadequate to the task. He enacted this as an academic and 
public intellectual, albeit sometimes naively, as we will see in Chap. 5. 


4.9 Communities of Inquiry Sample: Discussing Decolonisation 


4.9 Communities of Inquiry Sample: Discussing 
Decolonisation 


Use the passage below and Rethinking Political Thinkers (Ramgotra and Choat 
2023) to develop a working definition of decolonisation. 


*Decolonising the curriculum’ refers to the idea that the curriculum reflects 
western accounts of history and does so from a white, establishment perspec- 
tive (conjuring terms such as “dead white men’/‘pale, stale and male’....) 
(Morreira et al. 2021). In order for history to be as full a record as possible, 
however, it would need to also tell others’ stories by embedding the voices 
of minorities, those of colour and those who were dominated and exploited 
by the Belgian, British, French and Spanish empires. In Britain, decolonizing 
the curriculum becomes a matter of recognition for Africa. In Africa is not a 
country: breaking sterotypes of modern Africa, Dipo Faloyin describes how, 
following direct colonisation, from 1881 to 1914 seven European nations arbi- 
trarily carved the African continent of over 6 million people speaking well over 
1,000 languages into 54 territories; they became today’s troubled nation states, 
many of which are still in thrall to European powers (Faloyin 2022); thus the 
cry for decolonisation and freedom from neocolonial realities remains strong 
and persistent. 


A decolonized canon would not only clarify Britain’s full history but also fully 
recognize the contributions of its peoples of colour. However, designing and 
implementing decolonized curricula would require a major shift in thinking 
from many educators and students, especially since it is hotly contested by 
many commentators, educators and politicians who want to preserve the 
traditions that present the British empire as a greater good (Olusoga 2016). 
To exacerbate matters, the government has incorporated it into the culture 
wars, accusing the university sector of making unreasonable and unjustifiable 
complaints. 


Yet within this debate there are tensions too: when Britain focuses upon Africa 
as a target for decolonisation this can function as another form of colonization 
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by applying a deficit model to a continent as if it is one country. In terms of what 
African nations themselves should be doing, one view is that of academics such 
as Oláf'emi Taiwo who reject the ‘decolonisation industry’, arguing it is ‘intel- 
lectually unsound’, ‘wholly unrealistic’ and that it ‘attacks its own cause’°; 
rather, Táíwó insists on a more positive view to find ways forward, arguing that 
the cultural hybridity that charactizes modern Africa can provide the conti- 
nent with the strength to free itself—in its own way—from the decolonisation 


narrative (Taiwo 2022). 


From a global perspective, in whichever way decolonisation can/ cannot be 
helpful, what is clear is that the economic and environmental crises cannot be 
tackled without tackling racism, class, slavery and its residues, and combatting 
the colonialism that is an integral part of all our systems of thought and the social 
structures of poverty and wealth (Craig 2022). Appreciating Kant's philosoph- 
ical legacy yet challenging his racism would be productive, for example. Indeed 
Campbell argues that it's necessary to face pedagogical racism in order to 
decolonise the curriculum (Campbell et al. 2022). 
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Chapter 5 A) 
1968 and Campus Shock at Nanterre get 


Abstract This chapter explores the failure of Ricceur and Nanterre students to 
engage with each other through discussion. In the mid-1960s, Ricceur had sought an 
alternative higher education model to break the hegemony of the Sorbonne as a place 
of huge lectures, distant tutors and a classical education. He was sympathetic to the 
students’ rebelliousness, yet his dream of equality of class, gender and subject disci- 
pline on campus failed; his experiences give us insight into the fragility of discussion 
as a mediating process. 


Keywords Nanterre - 1968 - Freud - Populism - Gender - Hermeneutics of 
suspicion * Phenomenology 


5.1 What Happened in 1968? 


In the late 1960s Ricceur, now an important leading intellectual, was involved in 
setting up a new university for the Sorbonne at Nanterre. Nanterre University was 
an ambitious and innovative experiment intended to fulfil his dream of the open, 
egalitarian campus. This was hijacked by student unrest and led to him resigning 
as Dean of the Faculty of Letters after two years (1969-71). Here I show what 
happened to illustrate how his theories (analysed in Chap. 4) compare with events. 
My exploration of his 1968 experience will set clear historical boundaries between 
then and now, so we can see how much or how little progress has been made on 
campus. 

In the 1960s Ricoeur had a very good reputation among his students as a lecturer, 
and there are thousands of pages of detailed lecture notes held at the Fonds Ricceur 
archives that show how well he prepared each lecture and each sequence of lectures. 
But he was tired of the large impersonal lecture setup at the Sorbonne and wanted to 
break the sterile hegemony of this hierarchical model of higher education: he sought 
an alternative. This challenge led him to the mud pits of the building site for the 
new university, Nanterre, which was then a sprawling working-class suburb of Paris, 
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where decrepit shantytowns housed Algerian migrant workers. Through his appoint- 
ment there, Ricceur, in an idealistic leap of faith, wanted to broaden Paris’s student 
population by attempting to overturn class and ethnic differences. This experiment 
ended badly for him, with police being called onto campus; this created disappoint- 
ment and humiliation and exposed a deep gulf between his ideas and his practice. 
Consequently, his methods for facilitating change became less clearly phenomeno- 
logical and existential (of the Gabriel Marcel mode) and more hermeneutic: from his 
aversion to colonial abuses, he carried over his determination not to use language as 
a form of conquest and domination to win an argument (see Chap. 4). 

The débacle at Nanterre provides an instructive contrast with English universities 
both then and now, and highlights the question of what a university should be. In 
the 1950s and 1960s, French students, mostly white, middle class and male, partic- 
ularly in urban conurbations, became suspicious of university management of the 
curriculum: they felt they were not being allowed to determine what they studied, 
and they were angry about world events involving France (Algeria) and America 
(the Vietnam war). Ricceur campaigned actively with students to end both wars. In 
the mid-1960s he saw more trouble brewing as students became increasingly discon- 
tented. The political iconography was potent: there were posters of Mao Zedong, 
who was uncritically admired as transforming China. Che Guevara and Fidel Castro 
(in Cuba) and Ho Chi Minh (in Vietnam) were admired for standing up to the USA. 
At the same time, Riceeur was working on the hermeneutics of suspicion and on 
negativity and was sensitive to the negativity of students' demands, agreeing with 
them that there was a lot at stake. 

Contrarily, Vinen doubts whether much actually happened in 1968, suggesting 
that the French revolt of 1968—71 was focused upon a desire for better education and 
more rights and was therefore really just a manifestation of the individualism encour- 
aged by increasing consumerism and other societal factors (Vinen 2018). Moreover, 
English university campuses from the1960s to the 2020s have rarely shown signs 
of rebellion, revolt or revolution. The posters which accompanied student protests 
in France were admired in the UK more as art than as symbols of liberation from 
tyranny. 

Ithus wonder what (if anything) political activism means to most English students; 
I wonder whether long-standing passivity creates a sort of crisis on campus which, in 
effect, now demands that we accept being ventriloquised by social media and being 
complicit with the powerful who govern our consumerised lives (Scott-Baumann 
2019). Dispiritingly, Ricceur’s activism may not have produced anything more 
fruitful, with his dream of better university conversations with students than those 
offered by the Sorbonne seemingly ending in the wastepaper basket which a Nanterre 
student rammed over Ricceur’s head in exasperation. 

Nevertheless, what happened in Nanterre is important for our understanding of 
Ricceur’s philosophy and for delineating the limits and strengths of conversation 
as mediation, in which he placed so much trust. Given the festering twenty-first 
century crisis about free speech and academic freedom, this comparative analysis will 
also contribute to our understanding of university campuses now and for charting 
a way forward. The existence of women on campus and in philosophy was also 
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becoming historically significant in 1968; yet, despite his general compassion and 
support for women staff and students (as commented upon to me by his friend 
Mireille Delbraccio in 2010), Ricceur’s default position was male and white, which 
will become increasingly significant as the narrative evolves. 


5.20 Riceur's Commentaries on the University Crisis: 1968 
and Beyond 


The four Ricceur papers I outlined in Chap. 2 show us the progression, evolution and 
frustrations that motivated his thinking about university education and will form the 
framework for this chapter (Ricoeur 1964, 1968a, b, 1971b). Further analysis of them 
here will show what has changed in the fifty-plus years since, and how much has 
stayed the same. By contrasting the 1960s with current developments, the twenty- 
first century English university can be shown to be symptomatic of a state that has 
been deliberately shrunken by successive governments with decreased interest in 
state-funded education and development of ideas. 

The 1964 paper, Faire l'Université (Making the University), is the summary of 
an inquiry that he organised to look at how the university sector could manage the 
challenges facing it; it preceded by four years the staggering events of May 1968 
which saw French students and unions working together to disrupt French society, 
and which even led President De Gaulle to flee the country briefly. Ricceur’s student 
interviewees requested root and branch reform of what they experienced as the long 
drawn out, slow, dry pedagogic grind of huge lectures, seminars, workgroups and 
discussions—and one student predicted that without better organised teaching, staff 
would soon see their teaching called into question and students would see themselves 
as ‘violated and infantilised' (Ricoeur 1964). Ricceur supported these demands and 
also recommended that each student should have a folder kept on their academic 
and personal development, to offer maximal support and guidance (Ricceur 1964). 
No action was taken on his report, which probably had no formal authority, and so 
he continued to develop the idea of establishing a new university, animated by an 
approach that insisted upon listening to those with no authority or status; in this way, 
he paralleled the decolonizing ethos. His philosophy was egalitarian: he insisted that 
philosophy was only one form of knowledge, and never the ultimate arbiter. 

Two remarkable elements stand out here in contrast to the campus today. First, in 
the 1960s Ricceur was very unusual in using this pedagogy that shares characteristics 
with decolonizing approaches which reduce the power differential between student 
and teacher. Believing that personal communication is crucial, he disliked intensely 
the huge Sorbonne lectures and being inaccessible as lecturer and craved the opportu- 
nity to discuss ideas with individuals and small groups of students. He implemented 
this by using informal interview methods to collect opinions from students. This 
approach is relatively common today; yet many students of colour still feel as if they 
are trapped in a colonial time warp (Scott-Baumann et al. 2020). Second, looking 
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back on this vision, Ricceur’s unquestioning confidence that the state would continue 
to view higher education as an enterprise to be supported and valued seems remark- 
able; by contrast, in England and Wales students are now customers who show their 
approval or otherwise of services rendered by means of student satisfaction surveys, 
and who incur debts for their education that many will never be able to pay back. 
In 1964 Ricceur predicted that the progressive loss of direction in western societies 
would manifest itself on campus, and that it would soon spread from there into 
society-wide challenges to capitalism and to bureaucracy. 

Ricceur’s concerns of unrest for the university sector and for wider society were 
realized in 1968—the year he wrote the preface to a book entitled Conceptions 
de l'Université (Designing the University) (Dreze et al. 1968). By that time he 
had already witnessed rising tensions including the ten-day strike orchestrated by 
Nanterre students in November 1967, and the altercation between student leader 
Daniel Cohn-Bendit and government minister Francois Missoffe in January 1968 
at the official opening of the Nanterre university swimming pool; in response to 
Cohn-Bendit challenging him on his apparent ignorance of male students' sexual 
frustrations (the student dormitories were single sex), the minister invited him to cool 
off in the pool. Furthermore, on 21 March, Nanterre student Xavier Langlade was 
arrested for taking part in an anti-Vietnam attack on the Parisian American Express 
office; in revenge for the arrest, Cohn-Bendit led the student rebels to occupy the 
Nanterre Senate Chamber. They stayed in that highly symbolic and prestigious space 
until 1.30 in the morning (Reader and Wadia 1993). So despite Ricceur’s devotion to 
conversations for conflict resolution, Nanterre was providing a flashpoint for unrest; 
buoyed up by solidarity with worker strikes, sophisticated philosophy classes were 
not helping: the students were not listening. 

The fragility of debate for resolving conflict became increasingly evident and by 
30 April there was anarchy: led again by Cohn-Bendit, over a thousand students piled 
into a lecture theatre on the Nanterre campus, demanding freedom to act. Whilst over 
twenty professors demanded that the students be subject to disciplinary measures, 
Ricoeur was among a minority of staff who strongly disagreed, encouraging dialogue. 
The Nanterre Dean, Pierre Grappin, decreed that the Nanterre campus would be 
closed as the situation was out of control, so the students decamped to the Sorbonne 
on 3 May and, when the police carted off the loudest provocateurs in the paniers a 
salades, (‘lettuce shakers’ being the slang for police vans with their wire grilles), the 
remainder took this as provocation and launched what would prove to be, completely 
spontaneously, the first night of the barricades (Dosse 2000, 461—474). On 6 May, 
eight students (including Cohn-Bendit) attended a disciplinary hearing which ended 
chaotically because the academics instructed to adjudicate felt they had no authority 
to issue punishment; the students enjoyed themselves at the event due to its surreal 
and inconclusive nature, which showed the futility of Ricceur’s invitation to both 
parties to debate and negotiate. There were no structures for a different balance of 
power that might arise if the young demanded that the old justify themselves, instead 
of the other way around. After finding their elders amusingly impotent the students 
regrouped en masse: there were violent riots that night, with four hundred students and 
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two hundred police injured. University towns throughout France erupted, especially 
Nantes and Strasbourg. 

The Sorbonne was still under occupation and rioting was intense across campuses 
when Ricceur wrote his three-part 1968 paper Réforme et révolution dans l’ Université 
(Reform and Revolution in the University). First published in the national French 
newspaper Le Monde on 9, 11 and 12 June 1968, it offered Ricceur’s responses ‘in 
real time’. They show Ricceur’s frustrations being tempered by a pragmatic wish to be 
conciliatory during an ongoing crisis for the university sector and for society gener- 
ally. Ricceur argued within the context of ‘the crisis’ for more democratic processes 
that would enable students to have some say in managing their education. Yet his 
attempts to achieve this during the riots led to more chaos. Indeed, much worse was to 
come in spring 1970, when Ricceur lost control of the Nanterre campus; he was Dean 
when police were allowed onto the site. This ‘banalisation’ (in French this meant 
opening the campus up to the law enforcers) exacerbated the situation and certainly 
created loss of trust in Ricceur’s judgment from colleagues and students. On 4 March 
1970, however, Le Monde published his Dean’s letter (communiqué du doyen), in 
which he made it clear that the invitation to the police to come onto the site had been 
made very suddenly without his consultation, let alone agreement (Dosse 2000, 485; 
Ricceur et al. 1998, 34-40). The power of militant activism deployed by Cohn-Bendit 
and others trumped Ricceur’s subtle dialectic—his philosophical interest at the time. 
Ricceur resigned from his post. 

With regard to philosophy, Ricceur wrote prolifically and taught many courses 
in this time of post-war societal change from 1960-1969. His students, who were 
born during or after World War 2, were beginning to shape the world with righteous 
protest and the determination to speak truth to power, in ways that they believed their 
elders had signally failed to do by allowing fascism to dominate mainland Europe. 
We must also see the febrile world context in which they rebelled. Many French 
students knew about and regretted their country’s and others’ colonial actions and 
made attempts to demand justice: they recalled 1954 Dien Bien Phu, 1955 Bandung, 
1959 Cuba, and the 1960s African movements for independence; they despised the 
French government's dealings with Algeria (‘freed’ in 1962); they noted the 1966 
tricontinental conference which attempted to build an anti-imperial, anti-colonial 
coalition of Africa, Asia and Latin America and sought to use revolutionary means; 
and there was always Vietnam, where conflict was intensifying. During this period 
his philosophy reflected his preoccupation with good and evil, his increased interest 
in Freud and his ever-deeper investigation into the symbolic nature of meaning and 
the role language plays in mediating between symbol and reality. 

In addition to full length philosophical analyses of human nature and morals 
(Fallible Man 1960/1965 and The Symbolism of Evil 1960/1967), Ricoeur also wrote 
essays about history, politics and societal matters (History and Truth 1955/1965); 
he had, earlier, also written on Husserl (1949-57/1967). Of particular significance 
to this time of violence and conflicting views from 1960—70, are his philosophical 
Freud studies: Freud and Philosophy (1966/1970), and a more accessible sequel 
called The Conflict of Interpretations (1969/1974); and Political and Social Essays 
(1974), the last collection spanning writings from 1956-73. I draw upon some of these 
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works because they resonate strongly with events that he was experiencing, involving 
communication, universities and higher education, as well as matters related to sexu- 
ality. In particular, Freud's belief in inner conflict (i.e. the deterministic structure of 
the sexualized subconscious as the determining and fracturing impulse of human 
motivation) was a feature Ricceur believed he saw in the students. 

Indeed, as philosopher-witness, it seemed to Ricceur that one could actually 
attribute the events of May 1968 partly to a sexual revolution (Ricceur 19742). Earlier, 
in 1960 he was attentive to the growing 'sexual revolution' facilitated by contracep- 
tives. He contributed at that point to an edition of the left-wing journal Esprit called 
‘La sexualité’ (Sexuality). He asserted that birth control makes it possible for love and 
tenderness to exist separately from procreation in a marriage, thereby making possible 
the perfection of interpersonal relationships. Yet he announced also that there are risks 
when ‘Eroticism appears to become a dimension of leisure’ (Ricceur 1960, 1673). He 
wasn't surprised when the male students on the Nanterre campus demanded access to 
the female dormitories. In fact, there is evidence of the woman's voice, although not 
heard much at the time of May 1968, becoming important and signalling the begin- 
ning of emancipation generated by the contraceptive pill and by gradually improved 
societal understanding of gender, sexuality and femaleness. Ricceur attributed the 
unrest also to the mixing of socio-economic groups (middle-class and working class, 
broadly speaking), which he wanted to encourage. 

Broadly speaking, philosophically, he combined phenomenology and hermeneu- 
tics (i.e. perception of our world combined with interpretation of what may lie 
concealed). He attempted to contextualise the huge impact of Hegel in mainland 
Europe. Ricceur admired Hegel’s contention that coexistence within institutional 
structures is necessary but struggled against Hegel's attempt to be all-encompassing. 


5.3 Hermeneutics of Suspicion 


Ricceur saw the human struggle to categorize the world into binaries also in the human 
use of suspicion: in European and American philosophy he is famous for developing 
the concept of the ‘hermeneutics of suspicion’ (Scott-Baumann 2009). Hermeneutics 
originated with textual analysis, but Ricceur followed Dilthey and Schleiermacher 
in ‘reading’ beneath human behaviour for motivations and meanings not visible on 
the surface of our interactions. With this idea he compared the ways in which Freud, 
Marx and Nietzsche made us suspicious of our own thought and action in the realms 
of, respectively, the unconscious mind, money and power. Descartes' belief that we 
understand ourselves because we can think and express ourselves with language, 
is fully negated by Freud's assertion that we are often unconscious of our thoughts 
and desires—and that we respond to them unknowingly in the form of impulses, 
verbal slips of the tongue and neuroses. This is often because of conflict between our 
desires and cultural mores, in some cases possibly but not necessarily from childhood 
trauma. Ricceur saw this insistent suspicion of human motives in Marx and Nietzsche 
as well as Freud. 
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Ricceur abandoned the term hermeneutics of suspicion once he came to believe 
that Freud, Marx and Nietzsche, the masters of suspicion, took suspicion too far in 
their wholesale critique and rejection of religion. He saw this as symptomatic of an 
overzealous, sweeping method of deploying a hermeneutics of suspicion: hermeneu- 
tics is based on the hope of finding productive meaning and contains the doubt created 
by suspicion, whereas suspicion is based on the desire to unmask apparent meaning as 
false. Hermeneutics would suffice. He came to see possibilities within hermeneutics 
to challenge meanings as well as to endorse them, which would render unnecessary 
the destructive use of suspicion. He hoped we could use suspicion in a way that 
is directly proportional to the situation at hand, which requires the ability to cali- 
brate how suspicious one should be, and how to be able to trust oneself and others 
(Scott-Baumann 2009, 59-77). 

Thus Ricceur (briefly, for less than a decade) deployed the term ‘hermeneutics of 
suspicion’ to indicate that we should doubt our own perceptions and experiences, 
as they may be influenced by unconscious emotional factors over which we have 
no control and of which we have little or no knowledge (Scott-Baumann 2009, 46); 
during this period, he watched students dealing with complex new freedoms, such 
as access to each other’s student accommodation. Although Ricceur abandoned the 
term hermeneutics of suspicion, he retained hermeneutic practice in Freud’s brilliant 
analysis of the unconscious and saw how it also relates to the existentialist assertion 
that we are part of the world we interpret, such that the self and its understanding 
of the other are interconnected: our attempts at hermeneutical interpretation carry 
our personal baggage. Freud helps to demystify our faulty and delusional grasp 
of truth, by describing and thus releasing us partially from our inescapable animal 
essence, and offering us more honesty than any religion, culture or historical tradition 
has hitherto done. Freud was the dominant influence upon Ricceur of the three; yet 
Ricoeur baulked at Freud’s determinism and excoriation of religion, wishing that 
faith, hope and positive thinking could be a better way than the negative. 


5.4 The Changes Ricceur Wanted—Then and Now 


To understand the idea of the university now in the twenty-first century, it is important 
and illustrative to consider what happened to Ricceur in the Paris suburb of Nanterre 
and its eponymous university, and why. His three-part 1968 paper Réforme et Revo- 
lution dans l'Université (Reform and Revolution in the University) was about the 
necessity of HE reforms, and was written with three specific goals in mind: first, 
to reformulate and update the idea of the liberal university; second to overturn old 
hierarchies by creating dialogue between liberal conventions and militant radical 
elements on campus; and third, to develop a permeable membrane between univer- 
sity and wider society. By 1971, after the Nanterre campus riots, he was arguing for 
acceptance of student politics on campus and a full understanding of demographic 
changes in the student body (age, class and numbers). He saw how the identity 
crises facing the whole of society (increased secularism, sexual changes related to 
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the contraceptive pill, dominance of cultural mediocrity and continued elitism) were 
playing havoc with the very idea of the university as it metamorphosed into an entity 
that risked becoming either too dangerous in its challenge to the state or too complicit 
with the government. He also noted the increasing tension between the idea of univer- 
sities as, on the one hand, the source of knowledge, and on the other hand, as training 
grounds for jobs. 

Meanwhile the American and the British university system, although still elitist 
and sexist, already seemed to Ricceur to represent the practical approaches for which 
he longed: tutorial systems, smaller lecture halls than the Sorbonne, and academic 
staff on site available for one-to-one tutorials and group discussion. Across the 
Channel, British university students took a more aesthetic, less political approach 
to the change from adolescence to adulthood: they seemed on the whole to express 
dissatisfaction with the establishment through music, art and culturally eccentric 
self-expression (clothes, hair, sexual experimentation), and not through manning 
barricades. 

Ricoeur understood much French student thinking to be characterised by 
*phenomenological distress' i.e. the self-doubt and confusion of not understanding 
one's own thinking (Ricceur 1974a, 1970); he thus felt that students would benefit 
from discussion and debate, not from revolt. Those discussions would explore, 
with some caveats, the thoughts of Marx, Freud and Nietzsche who postulated that 
humans cannot understand themselves because they are not in conscious control of 
their thinking but are controlled by financial pressures, by unconscious sexualized 
thoughts and by the power of others, respectively. Yet caution would be required since 
the hermeneutics of suspicion that they created (especially Freud) was too destruc- 
tive with offering the shattered post-Cartesian cogito; student militant suspicion of 
authority was too blunt an instrument to resolve a wide range of motives including 
sexual frustration and discontent with a university education that failed to address 
real world matters. 

In 1967, as French student activism was beginning to build up, Ricceur published 
Violence and Language, an essay in which he demonstrates the dangers of popular 
impulses clashing with hegemonic state powers, individual autonomy and the desire 
for equal co-existence. Violence arises quintessentially from an imbalance of power, 
and he saw this as an integral component of all political activity as part of his under- 
standing that humans are political (Ricceur 1974b). The power of the state can be 
communicated via the law: 


The State is a reality maintained and instituted by murderous violence. Through this connec- 
tion with the unjustifiable, the State confronts man with a difficult choice, the choice between 
two ethics of distress: the one assumes murder in order to assure the physical survival of the 
state, in order to preserve the magistrate; the other affirms treason in order to bear witness. 
(Ricceur 1965, 246) 


In 2023, we see this violence manifested in linguistic features and violent actions 
that have become characteristic of the amorphous and hydra-headed political impulse 
called populism; being a ‘thin ideology’, populism cannot stand alone and is thus 
parasitic upon another ideology (usually liberal democracy) from which populism 
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asserts that it feels alienated and apparently against whom it picks fights upon 
those considered less protected by law, such as Muslims or black people. Race 
attacks, murders and sexual violence happen under such a regime. Yet this version 
of populism in effect continues the work of the violent state, rather than attacking it 
as it disingenuously promises to do. 

By contrast, the populism witnessed in 1968 France was what Laclau and Mouffe 
view as politically desirable since, as a movement, it engaged and united both workers 
and students in pursuit of better conditions for work and study respectively. The cama- 
raderie between French students at the barricades (especially at urban universities) 
and the workers’ unions was both powerful and pragmatic; together they believed 
they could rock de Gaulle’s government and indeed they did; the protesters subse- 
quently secured improved working conditions and better salaries for French workers. 
Ricceur’s hope that such activism would translate into active student engagement with 
university structures at Nanterre was realized insomuch that students won the right 
to sit on management committees (cogestion, co-management). However, that hope 
was tempered with what Ricceur had predicted would happen (while he was seeking 
useful forms of collaboration with students through discussion in 1964): because of 
administrative bureaucracy, cogestion turned out to be somewhat illusory access to 
influence and students were left dissatisfied (Ricceur 1964; Dosse 2000, 374). 


5.5 Negation and the Feminist Cause 


Much has been written about the way in which the 1968 revolts in Paris seemed to be, 
and probably were, male-dominated (Scott-Baumann 2019), and yet, paradoxically, 
how these protests also made it possible for young women university students to 
begin to chart a course towards some sort of parity with their male counterparts. 
Soon after these events, Foucault would argue that sexuality and sexual difference 
constitute the dominant discourse of power in the West (Foucault 1979). 

Ricceur lacked a philosophical interest in feminism or in questions of gender. My 
work on his study of negation shows his significant avoidance of, and actually even 
resistance to, any gender perspective (Scott-Baumann 2016; Uggla 2010). Denying 
the salience of difference is important also in terms of his conflicted attitudes towards 
identity which come to the fore in Chap. 6. Ricceur’s views on identity allow me 
to explore in Chaps. 6 and 7 the tension between his way of thinking that accords 
equivalence to each and all in their capacity to suffer, to struggle in accepting personal 
failings and imperfections and also to enjoy life, and his refusal to acknowledge, 
indeed negate, the worse experiences of those specific groups (women, the disabled 
or those of colour) who have less access to the automatic acceptance accorded to 
the privileged (white people or the powerful). In fact, I will show in Chap. 6 that he 
knew we should all be, and yet clearly are not, equal before the law; yet he worried 
about special, specific demands for recognition that he regarded as specious. 

By 1997 he was describing himself as following a ‘sexually neutral thesis’. This 
suffered, he acknowledged, from ‘the limits of a male way of thinking and writing’ 
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(Ricoeur 1997) and he accepted that this limited his thought; yet he believed that 
this lack of the female voice in the philosophy he was writing 'does not seem to 
me to require a basic revision of my sexually neutral theses.' As I have discussed 
elsewhere, this is a contradiction in terms: it is not possible to write in a “sexually 
neutral' way and also follow a male or female or other-gendered way of thinking 
(Scott-Baumann 2016). 

He did not see the gender question as a philosophical matter. I assert that gender 
must be both a political and a philosophical matter because explicit consideration of 
gender may facilitate the inclusion of the woman's voice. 

In Islamic circles currently there are issues about participation, access to knowl- 
edge creation and status. Some Muslim scholars, usually male, are asking that women 
and their bodies should become active in ‘Islamic public and intellectual life’, as 
Khaled Abou El Fadl does; contrasting the dearth of women who are engaged now 
with the ‘at least 2500 extraordinary women jurists, narrators of Hadith! and poets 
throughout Islamic history’, Abou El Fadl pleads for the reemergence of women 
narrators of jurisprudence, actively and publicly engaged with law (Abou EI Fadl 
2017). In the Muslim world, Egyptian Zaynab al-Ghazali (d. 2005) was an anomaly 
in her scholarly activism (Abou EI Fadl 2017); in his brief biography of her including 
her teaching and her torture Moazzam Begg echoes Abou EI Fadl with his question 
for Muslims: ‘In our homes, communities, and countries, have we nurtured societies 
and environments that could ever produce the likes of Zaynab al-Ghazali, or have we 
capitulated?' (Begg 2021). By contrast, in the secular arena of UK politics there are 
more Muslim women MPs than male (Chapman 2019), whilst overall 35% of MPs 
and 29% of peers are women (Institute for Government 2021). 

In the western academy too gendered hierarchies endure, and this, as Shuruq 
Naguib's research demonstrates, extends to the coverage of Islamic Studies (Scott- 
Baumann et al. 2020; Ali 2013, 2017, 2019; IIITMedia 2017). The female excep- 
tions in academia—Muslim and otherwise—can, nevertheless, help philosophers 
and theologians to focus on both women and men and to consider whether Ricceur’s 
strongly dialectical, provisional approach can be of use in looking at the represen- 
tation of women in higher education. He certainly perceived the power of human 
agency as well as humans' vulnerability: 


The openness of need by which I am wanting the world; the openness of suffering itself by 
which I find myself exposed to the outside, confronted by its threat, open like an unprotected 
flank; the openness of perception by which I receive the other; lacking, being vulnerable, 
receiving. (Ricoeur 1965, 307) 


The vulnerability intrinsic to such a statement seems to lend itself to the under- 
standing of the ‘other’ about which he has written so much. Much later, in Oneself 
as Another, he wrote that our understanding of the other person is ‘not only that of 
a comparison (oneself similar to another) but indeed that of an implication (oneself 
inasmuch as being other) (Ricceur 1992, 3). 


! Sayings attributed to the Prophet Muhammad (pl. ahadith). 
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5.6 Riceur Disappointed 


Ricceur saw the university crisis as a societal problem: in his 1968 paper Concep- 
tions de l'Université (Designing the University), he foresaw the risk if universities 
were to become defensive; he saw the struggles between republican and militant 
radical impulses as dangerous for universities. If societal pressure were to replace 
the university with something more akin to radical, revolutionary principles, this 
would significantly weaken the university as such a change would represent, in his 
view, cultural structures such as structuralism or Marxism untethered from depth 
of intellectual understanding. He could also see how impotent and perplexed the 
university becomes when faced with demands for recognition (individual and group 
recognition from students) without knowing whether such recognition would lead 
to increased participation or more standoffs (Ricoeur 1968a, 16-18). At the end of 
1971, when he had resigned his post at Nanterre, he spoke at a conference in Namur 
of the toll it took on him personally: 


I experienced at Nanterre the impossibility of combining nowadays the institution and this 
dream of liberty, and this is the heart of the drama and of the contemporary tearing. (Ricceur 
1972, 548) 


Yet I note that the 1971 paper reiterates the major point from his 1968 paper, 
L'avenir de l' Université (The Future of the University), which is an optimistic view 
in spite of everything: 


In spite of early failures [Nanterre] I continue to think that the university is a privileged loca- 
tion for leading the fight against bureaucracy, for sharing decision making and for inventing 
flexible new models of power in which spontaneity and the institution will be better balanced. 
(Ricoeur 1971a, 73) 


In the 1970s Ricceur was beginning to move beyond the hermeneutics of suspicion, 
gradually making his linguistic turn, which provides a more explicit focus upon 
the ethical responsibility that we have as language users. He incorporated into his 
philosophy the approach he adopted with students when possible: friendly discussion 
and reduction of the power differential, while at the same time being clear that the 
academic tutor, while knowing more than the student, needs to also learn a lot from 
the student (Ricceur 1968b, 381). He combined Kantian morality with Freudian 
hermeneutics so as to be able to believe that chaotic human instincts can become 
redemptive self-knowledge because of the principled and respectful way we can use 
language to search for truths. 
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Chapter 6 A) 
Challenging ‘Bad Infinity’ coset 


Abstract Ricceur enjoyed the open, collegial North American campus in contrast to 
the French atmosphere that he felt was characterized by student actions he supported, 
yet often understood as negative militancy. However, in America he also became 
wary of attempts by minority campus groups to replace discrimination with celebra- 
tory recognition of their difference. I interpret his approach as based upon a flawed 
understanding of power imbalances, exemplified in his development of the term ‘bad 
infinity’ to describe what he perceived as ever more insistent and insatiable minority 
demands. This is a common position that I see in myself, so in challenging his work 
Iam challenging myself. 


Keywords Bad infinity - Unhappy consciousness * Populism - Negation - 
Racism : Dialectic - Rawls 


6.1 Negative Cultural Imaginings 


What are the conditions for the possibility of truth? Is certainty of knowledge ever 
possible—especially since it is transmitted by language, which has ambiguity at its 
heart? In this chapter, I will use middle and late period Ricceur to focus upon how to 
avoid perpetuating Ricceur’s misunderstanding of the mechanics of discrimination. 
I will show how his unwillingness to be direct about moral values regarding race 
and identity is common to many of us and has allowed the so-called culture wars to 
influence campus life. 

Ricceur loved teaching on American campuses, believing the liberal arts colleges 
to be the epitome of good higher education (Ricceur et al. 1998). His first invitation to 
USA camein 1955 from the Quaker Haverford College, Pennsylvania—the same year 
his first essay collection, History and Truth was published. Over fifteen years later, 
after resigning from Nanterre University, he began a regular commute and divided 
his time between the University of Chicago (1971-1991), the Catholic University 
of Louvain in Belgium (1970-1973) and the Sorbonne (1973-1980). In America he 
taught many courses in English and published prolifically in French and English and 
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other languages. It was also on American campuses that he experienced the student 
unrest and demands for recognition that made him uncomfortable about ‘identity 
politics’. 

There was considerable evidence of discrimination in the USA. In 1985 when 
Ricceur was commuting between Chicago and Paris, the General Social Survey (GSS) 
found that 55% of non-black American society believed that black people do not have 
the willpower or the motivation to bring themselves out of poverty. Such negative 
prevalent social attitudes would have made him uncomfortable; and indeed, it is 
disconcerting that in 2018 36% of Americans still held that belief. This is a large- 
scale negation of the willpower of others. In the UK the problem is less severe with 
circa 12% holding such views (Duffy et al. 2021). Such statistics make it possible to 
locate the negative in our cultural imaginings about race, because part of the populist 
conjuror’s trick has been to hide racism in upbeat libertarian and nationalist free 
speech rhetoric. In the current culture war atmosphere, there is of course always 
a restrictive negative hiding inside an apparent right to uninhibited free speech for 
some but not for others. In 2022, a survey of almost three thousand British people 
found that “being a man, being white and being a Conservative or Leave voter are 
characteristics that make someone more likely to feel that people take offence too 
easily’ (Duffy et al. 2022, 4). 

The foundational—albeit rarely discussed—negative that underpins these cultural 
imaginings is that the modern state often uses rights-based arguments to assert that 
it will honour the needs and rights of all, even and especially the most marginalized, 
while simultaneously negating this by asserting that such communities are more 
unworthy than they are marginalized; we see this in the government’s determination 
to expel the Windrush generation (Gentleman 2019). The manifest negative binary is 
that black people are conceived of as ‘allochthonous’, outsiders and labelled illegal 
immigrants, whilst white people are seen as ‘autochthonous’ and belonging without 
question even if they are from another country. This binary can function as a cover 
to distort the relationship between the citizen and the state—a distortion that allows 
racialised inequity to go unnoticed by many white people until our attention is drawn 
to it—as Ricceur did in his 2010 Being A Stranger (Ricceur 2010). 

There is evidence aplenty of this in the public domain to which we should turn our 
own attention. For example, the Wessely Report on mental health found that black 
people are more likely to be subjected to community treatment orders than white 
people (Wesseley 2018). These treatment orders can be extended to retain individuals 
in mental hospital for their own or others’ safety. To compound this, mental health 
issues among black people are more likely to be caused by social stress such as 
racism, as opposed to being related to genetic predisposition (Bhui et al. 2018). Such 
inequalities are also evident in other areas of life. A 2022 Greenpeace and Runnymede 
Trust report found that black people are far more likely than white or Asian people 
to live near polluted land and dirty air and water (Craig 2022). Regarding women’s 
health care, a 2020 report by MBRRACE-UK showed that black women are more 
than four times as likely, and Asian women twice as likely, to die in childbirth than 
white women (Bunch et al. 2021). In terms of the sociopolitical experience of British 
Muslims, in British Muslims, Ethnicity and Health Inequalities, the authors (who 
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include medical practitioners and community workers) show through their research 
that Muslim religious identity is yet another explanatory factor—along with class, 
ethnicity, racism and deprivation—for the many negative health outcomes that persist 
for them (Dogra 2023). 

Even though Ricceur abandoned his twenty years of work on negation (c. 1950- 
1970) as he settled into his lecture calendar in Chicago, in my writings I show 
how, after shifting to language studies, he incorporated his use of the negative into 
his language analyses (Scott-Baumann 2013). Furthermore, the original corpus of 
negation work also remains valuable for our understanding of discrimination and 
the way it sits hidden and festering inside the populist rhetoric of ethno-nationalism. 
In the only essay he published on negation, he gives us the solution: we need to 
act, rather than accept at face value the form of a negative argument. We can see 
this happening now, when polarizing and extreme culture war arguments demand 
protection of the current curriculum, the victors’ voice, versus decolonisation of the 
curriculum. These binaries narrow our scope for taking action because they seem to 
preclude compromise and have an emotionally depressive effect: 


Under the pressure of the negative we must re-achieve a notion of being which is act rather 
than form, living affirmation, the power of existing and making exist. (Ricoeur 1965, 328) 


6.2 Whiteness 


Yet action is rare. Those like me who do not suffer such discrimination are blissfully 
untouched by it and fail to take a stand against it, even when made aware of it by the 
experts on economic, educational, health care related, political and social inequities 
(MacDorman et al. 2021). It is these systemic cycles of discrimination that may be 
more deserving of Ricceur’s epithet “bad infinity/ies’ (see Sects. 6.5 and 6.7) than 
the desires of black students on campus. 

At least some of our inaction must be attributed to the fact that many white people 
enjoy more privileges than many black people do and thus need not change the status 
quo. This has led to scholarship and media noise about ‘whiteness’ as a phenomenon 
that must be challenged because it inhibits improvement for minorities. There are 
different ways of using the term whiteness: as aracial descriptor; as a way of analysing 
discrimination that takes place; as a value judgment because being white is therefore 
oppressive; whiteness as some sort of inherited privilege that is denied people of 
colour and whiteness as a bias blind spot (Malik 2023, 250—254). 

There are many arguments raised to dismiss whiteness. For example, some can 
argue with conviction that skin colour is not the only discriminatory factor because 
class is also a major determinant of success or failure. Yet, ceding that class and 
poverty are also factors does not belie racism being the driver (Malik 2023). We could 
also dismiss whiteness by citing evidence of black communities in the deep south of 
the US wanting to be as tough on crime (and thus on black criminals) as white racists; 
indeed, one might even argue that black communities are racist (Jr. Forman 2017). 
That would however be disingenuous since it seems reasonable to believe that black 
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people who want black criminals punished simply want crime controlled, and are 
not racially motivated. The criminal justice system uses the same specious argument, 
dismissing race as a possible contributory factor in criminal sentencing; however, 
their claim is debunked by statistics showing black people are targeted more by law 
enforcement and receive harsher sentences because incarceration is used as social 
control (Alexander 2012). What is required however, is the recognition that racism 
can contribute to poverty which can make crime a likelier outcome; the solution 
is thus large-scale social improvements to ameliorate the factors that lead to those 
outcomes (Alexander 2012). 


6.3 Jim Crow 


In order to understand the environment of the University of Chicago, I will briefly 
summarise some of the history of antiblack discrimination and violence in America. 
In the early twentieth century six million African American people were part of 
the Great Migration from the south to north of America to flee Jim Crow laws that 
discriminated against black people in all areas of civil life from 1877 to 1964. Chicago 
needed workers and attracted half a million of those migrants. Yet racism was rife 
there too: with the Ku Klux Klan well established and housing segregation enforced 
by estate agents (‘realtors’) and violent mobs, 1919 witnessed the extreme events of 
the Red Summer riots. Martin Luther King moved there in 1966 but was unable to 
make progress. In 1970, the American Nazi Party established itself in Marquette Park 
to fight integrationist attempts. Even in the twenty-first century, Chicago remains one 
of the most segregated cities in USA and young black people are still denied access 
to parts of the city with better employment prospects. 

Amidst this Chicago culture, during the 1980s and 90s Ricceur developed a 
renewed interest in law and analysed the work of American scholar John Rawls, 
whose book Theory of Justice became a key text on the idea of societal equality that 
an egalitarian legal system could actualise. Rawls proposed a mythical, symbolic 
way of being fair by remaining ignorant of the state of affairs of those requesting 
justice: he thus proposed group decision-making from behind a veil of ignorance 
which would universalize fair behaviour in sharing social and economic goods fairly 
and avoiding selfishness: ‘imagine if everyone were to act like me?’. However, the 
distributive justice that ensues from this procedure cannot, Ricceur reflects, resolve 
discrimination since it fails to create deeper moralities for resolving societal injus- 
tices (Ricoeur 2000, 2007). In fact, the procedural basis for a moral code created by 
veiled group decision-making offers less than Kant's test of moral universalism; for 
Kant had already added community concerns and cosmopolitan issues to the person's 
load, the ever-widening concentric circles of right action from one person to many. 
Kant's moral imperative thereby demanded more than Rawls as he also enjoined 
each of us to treat people as ends in themselves, not as means to an end, and that it 
is possible to act as both subject and object (Ricceur 2007, 237). Rawls’ focus upon 
fair exchange of social and economic goods has materialist features that neglect the 
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need for deeper moralities. Ricoeur foresaw this in his early work on negation in 
which he shows the risks inherent in a model of conduct that relies upon having/not 
having. This can lead to delusions about debt/not having as a way to free oneself 
from responsibility to others. In fact, we are indebted to others in so many ways and 
these debts can be addressed by a both/and model, not an either/or dichotomy. 


6.4 The Denied Negative Debt at the Heart 
of Authoritarian Populism 


Ricceur’s twenty-year long project on negation convinced him that we should beware 
of defining ourselves, as we often do, by lack, longing and loss rather than by what we 
actually have (Ricceur 1966, 23). This is the malaise at the heart of extreme populism: 
at its centre, I argue, is a potent form of lack—a nothingness, because such populism 
deliberately incites us to desire that which is unattainable, and which we probably at 
some level know to be unreal. For example: Can we really do without the European 
Union? Can we really have free speech? Can we change our gender identity fully? 
Are binaries real? 

For Ricceur, it is necessary to accept that binary thinking is real in that it is an 
integral and irresistible component of much human thought; Derrida also shows that 
we often attach more moral heft to one of a pair, so that one is viewed positively and the 
other is negated (Derrida 1976, 2001). But, in contrast to populism’s trick of insisting 
that irresolvable oppositional tension is the key to success, Ricoeur demanded that 
we identify some sort of synergy even between opposed belief systems, since if there 
is no apparent overlap, such contrasts and comparisons would be unproductive. 

Ricceur’s lecture notes on negation span the 1950s to 1970s and demonstrate the 
disturbance to balanced thought that can be created by false negatives that, in turn, 
develop debt and debt denial. In his 1971 lecture script Kant and negation, Ricceur 
used several ways of explaining Kant on the topic (thanks to Goncalo Marcelo for 
translation). Of them, given the dominance of economic factors in our twenty-first 
century lives, I choose his economic example which shows the two ways in which 
the idea and concept of ‘nothing’ has been conceptualized in western thought from 
Aristotle onwards. The first is real: the cancellation of a concept by its contradic- 
tory concept, e.g. financial credit leading to and being contradicted by active debt 
i.e. money being lost (I had money, but now that I have lost it, it is not there any 
longer). This is real opposition: something is posited, it exists and is then absent. 
The second way is through a distorted version of logic that is unreal. Logical contra- 
diction produces a different kind of ‘nothing’. In Ricoeur’s notes on Kant we see 
this with the example of debit/money owed: when I fail to honour a debit note, I 
refuse to acknowledge that I owe money. In this second version of the negative, the 
consequence of one act (e.g. leaving the EU) leads to the contradiction of another 
reality (e.g. being in debt to the EU), and finally to cancellation of it and denial (I 
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do not owe anything to the EU or to anybody; rather, I am owed) (Ricceur archives 
1971, page 8452). 

It is clear that it is this second type of negation (logical contradiction) that the 
populist rhetoric of the right (and left—see below) tends to follow. This is because 
the phenomena upon which the right-wing propagandas are focused (e.g. take back 
control, take back sovereignty, block off migration routes) are unsound because their 
use of language conceals unrealistic and contradictory states of debt. The impulse 
to leave the EU entails denying that we have a debt to the EU and asserting that we 
are not dependent upon them for trade, culture, history and security (our debit note). 
Although this debt is unequivocal, denying the debit note—and even trying to turn it 
into a quasi-credit note whereby the EU apparently owes the UK a great deal—has 
proven to be highly effective in rhetoric. Its success owes much to the assertions of 
lost sovereignty and the perceived need to support ‘British values’: they become so 
huge and ill-defined that they cannot become manageable concepts. The rhetoric is 
also deceptive in that the strong satisfyingly adversarial conflict it embodies does 
indeed promise a clear outcome: one ‘side’ will win the argument and the other will 
lose. 

Left-wing populism also falls into negative logical contradiction when, for 
example, it takes a position based on the negative premise that leaders are by definition 
corrupt. The consequence of that is to free the worker or student of any obligation 
to the bosses, which is to deny any dependence on them; rather, we the ‘people’ 
believe we are morally in credit because we have the moral advantage as the down- 
trodden and we are owed power. This postulates a cancellation (our debit note is 
considered to be actually cancelled, rendered negative simply because we deny it). 
We can feel powerful because we have decided that we don’t owe anyone anything. 
Paradoxically this powerful feeling is born out of the lack, longing and loss at the 
heart of extreme populism: it overcomes the doubts of those who may see multiple 
sides to situations, by implying that if they fail to support clarity then they are the 
drifters, the wobblers and the ‘don’t knows’; this accusation of weakness cannot be 
easily challenged. Thus, a high level of rigidity has become a marker of similarity 
between left and right extreme populism; and the terms ‘left’ and ‘right’ may have 
even become disorientating and less useful as markers of political positions and more 
significant as manifestations of extremities of thought. 

At this point I propose we use one of Ricceur’s several working definitions of 
dialectic to dismantle these populist binaries. He saw, as Adorno of the Frank- 
furt school did, that Hegel’s dialectic absorbed the negative and thus denied us the 
importance of accepting negative aspects of our lives; nor I think, would he endorse 
Badiou’s 2013 commitment to dialectic that is a positive commitment to commu- 
nism (rather than a critique of it). Ricceur hoped, instead, for an iterative balance that 
gives weight to both the positive and the negative—and this is important as it will 
help us look at these apparently polarising strategies and make something positive 
of their outrageousness. Accordingly, both the examples of the right's idea of the 
EU's problems and the left's idea of corrupt leadership can be understood as rooted 
in reasonable concerns: 
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Here by dialectic I mean, on the one hand, the acknowledgement of the initial dispropor- 
tionality between our two terms and, on the other hand, the search for practical mediations 


between them — mediations, let us quickly say, that are always fragile and provisory. (Ricceur 
1995, 315) 


This method requires the detection, and balancing of binaries and is useful for 
deconstructing, taming and replacing with pluralisms those populist discourses which 
otherwise insist upon one certainty and drive wedges between groups. It is also imper- 
ative that we engage with the ideas we reject in order to better understand ourselves, 
since they will inevitably contain elements of our own thinking; indeed, Ricceur posits 
that understanding of self can only be achieved through understanding another person 
(Ricoeur 1992). Teju Cole, in his essay Black Body, gives us a potent example of a 
Ricceurian approach: balancing binaries and being confident and positive, as opposed 
to measuring oneself by lack, longing and loss; he does so by rejecting the sense of 
exclusion from western culture imparted by his hero, the great black writer James 
Baldwin, eloquently asserting: ‘Bach, so profoundly human, is my heritage. I am not 
an interloper when I look at a Rembrandt painting’ (Cole 2014). 


6.5 ‘Bad Infinity’ and the Unhappy Consciousness 


The Course of Recognition (2004) is amongst Ricceur’s last works, so his ideas 
therein can be understood as reasonably final. In it, he explored further this issue of 
recognising difference in others, such that they feel content to be recognized; yet, 
Laitinen commented in surprise in 2011: 


There is really no discussion of the sense of recognizing one’s identity, of who one is in 
particular (and not merely the fact that, like others, one is a capable, responsible agent). This 
is surprising, given Ricceur’s famous earlier analyses of ipse-identity and narrative identity, 
which no doubt are related to recognition of oneself. (Laitinen 2011, 38) 


I agree with Laitinen. Indeed, I believe ‘recognition of oneself’ is also closely 
related to the way a country understands its own collective identity. In Britain, 
state pressure is increasingly being used to differentiate people according to skin 
colour, while simultaneously denying that any such differentiation is taking place: 
for example, Ukrainian refugees are welcomed; Syrian and African refugees are 
not. Many plausible yet unsound sophistical reasons are given for this, such as that 
Ukrainians enter our country legally while people of colour do not. These legal/ 
illegal options are fully controlled by government, and such an approach can influ- 
ence individual citizens’ attitudes. Laitinen follows this line with his summary of 
what full recognition might look like: 


the full course of recognition might be something like the following: i) recognition- 
identification of something as ‘a something’ at all, or as this particular thing....; ii) 
recognition-adhesion in accepting a proposition as true; iii) recognition-adhesion in accepting 
a norm as valid; iv) recognition-attestation of oneself as a capable agent, ...an irreplaceable 
person; v) recognition of others in the sense of esteem, respect or approbation or love. 
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And perhaps one should add the following: vi) recognition of collective agents, institutions, 
organizations, groups. (Laitinen 2011, 47 with elisions) 


Given his work on numerous social justice issues and his excellent writing in 
Being a Stranger on the better or worse chances in life bestowed by being born into 
certain circumstances (Ricceur 2010), itis remarkable to note this omission of societal 
factors. Ricoeur abandoned his early work on negation which could have shown him 
that there are individuals and groups whose history of lack, longing and loss is 
inscribed so deeply that it can only be rebalanced with measures that destabilize 
his dialectical model. Is this perhaps a specifically French blind-spot of secular 
republicanism, where the society of equals cannot recognize its own particularities? 
The first French republic did not abolish slavery and subsequently, under Napoleon, 
the French empire maintained and increased its reliance upon slaves (Reiss 2013). 
Ricceur, in a section entitled Multiculturalism and the ‘politics of recognition’, warns 
of the highly polemical character of ‘a notion such as multiculturalism’, and also 
names ‘battles on other fronts, whether those of feminist movements or of racial 
and cultural minorities’ (Ricoeur 2005, 212-218). He analyses this as a problem of 
collective identity that is rooted in history dating back centuries and he worries that 
he cannot retain his ‘descriptive’ stance when exploring such issues (whilst in fact 
only spending a few pages on it). In an alarmed tone he seeks to define what is to 
him the non-normative nature of the politics of identity: 


Does not the claim for affective, juridical and social recognition, through its militant, 
conflictual style, end up as an indefinite demand, a kind of ‘bad infinity’? (Ricoeur 2005, 
218) 


He believed this bad infinity leads to ‘an insatiable quest’, ‘a new form of the 
‘unhappy consciousness’, as either ‘an incurable sense of victimization or the inde- 
fatigable postulation of unattainable ideals’ (Ricoeur 2005, 218). Here, he drew on 
Hegel's model in which the *unhappy consciousness' is the third stage of self- 
consciousness after stoicism and skepticism; Hegel described it as trapped: that which 
*...knows that it is the dual consciousness of itself, as self-liberating, unchangeable, 
and self-identical, and as bewildering and self-perverting, and it is the awareness 
of this self-contradictory nature itself’ (Hegel 1977, 206). Ricceur presented the 
*unhappy consciousness' as the regrettable product of unreasonable demands for 
more recognition on the part of some peoples and some communities, thereby putting 
a certain level of responsibility—even blame—for this upon those who struggle in 
vain against lack of recognition. It is remarkable to note the growth of many forms of 
identity politics and attendant vulnerabilities: for example, the term ‘trigger warning’ 
was first used for soldiers traumatised on the battlefield in the Vietnam war, and now 
it is used to describe the misuse of words—as if they are weapons that wound. Such 
amplification of trauma requires careful attention. Yet the issue of racism is most 
urgently in need of attention, and we need to challenge Ricceur and move on ahead. 

When reflecting on his decades of teaching in the USA, Ricceur offered this 
explanation of why American universities ‘have never succeeded in integrating blacks 
in significant numbers’: 
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A large number of them [blacks] live in lone-parent families and are raised by single mothers; 
onto the economic disaster is grafted a cultural one. .... Blacks who have succeeded rarely 
involve themselves in educational activities on behalf of their own people; in this way the 
black community is massively abandoned to its own lot. (Ricceur et al. 1998, 47) 


Using discriminatory terms such as ‘their own people’, Ricoeur’s explanation 
lays the blame for the low educational attainment of black students on the black 
communities themselves. 

This sounds like Oscar Lewis’s ‘culture of poverty’ argument, i.e. that the values of 
the poor perpetuate their poverty (Lewis 1964). Lewis’s argument has recently been 
reinterpreted as an argument that such values are not the ‘responsibility’ of the poor, 
rather they are a stigma created and imposed by the powerful upon the poor—a more 
Marxist interpretation. Yet the more recent interpretation of Lewis does not seem to 
fit Ricoeur’s thinking here: he did not discuss causal and correlational relationships 
between racism or discrimination in society and on campus, or the possibility of 
institutional racism, and his arguments contain difficult tensions. On the one hand, 
he ceded that ‘affirmative action’ (i.e. the preference of a candidate representing a less 
privileged group over the application of a candidate representing the more privileged 
group) can be enacted ‘by reason of the wrong done in the past—and, it is true, also 
in the present’; yet he also warned that affirmative action will “explicitly contradict 
the principle of equal opportunity’ by ‘violating the principle of the present equality 
of individuals before the law’ (Ricceur et al. 1998, 54-58). He was very clear that 
‘the paradox is indeed that the praise of difference ends up reinforcing the internal 
identities of the groups themselves’ (Ricceur et al. 1998, 55-56) and that it would 
thus be better to allow the current legal, social, educational and cultural systems to 
take control of redressing inequalities. 

Similarly, whilst he admitted that all are not treated equally in the law as shown 
in several essays in Paul Riceur and the Task of Political Philosophy (Johnson and 
Stiver 2012), he nevertheless counsels strongly against the ‘ideology of difference’ 
especially when combined explosively with ‘corrective justice’ because ‘the classical 
philosophy of individual rights is less and less apt for the demands that are supported 
by entire communities claiming an indivisible collective identity’ (Ricceur et al. 1998, 
56). 

This analysis is shocking, given the high, systemic and systematic levels of 
discrimination meted out to black communities in Chicago during the decades of 
Ricceur’s visits. The University of Chicago did not stand out particularly in the 1960s 
as a hotbed of American student revolt, yet the Black Power movement was energised 
by widespread and historically entrenched racial injustices, school segregation and 
housing segregation across the city. Mayor Daley’s brutal policing policies only ended 
with his death while still in office in 1976; however, even after Daley’s tenure, the 
university continued to implement clearance policies on black communities (Cohen 
and Taylor 2000, 183—215; Bradley 2021; Carlton 2020; Rolland-Diamond 2019). 

The assassination of Martin Luther King in Memphis, Tennessee (April 1968) was 
marked by demonstrations and riots in Chicago and showed the depths of despair 
of black communities. When he left Nanterre behind him, Ricceur was in effect 
exchanging one unstable campus situation for an even more volatile one in Chicago. 
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As a visiting scholar without long-term institutional responsibilities, he will have 
been protected from its worst excesses, and he may possibly have been influenced 
by narratives from city authorities and lobby groups that depicted black communi- 
ties as criminal. As Danielle Allen comments in her 2004 book Talking to Strangers, 
which she wrote while at the University of Chicago: ‘Many in the university commu- 
nity believed the myths’ of criminality adhering to black communities around the 
university from the 1940s onwards (Allen 2004, 177). 

In the 1960s radical white students and those of Spanish-American heritage 
worked with black students to pressurise University of Chicago authorities into 
increasing numbers of black students and staff and altering the curriculum, with some 
success. But perhaps the most remarkable characteristic inherent in Black Power 
protest in Chicago was the students’ conviction that these actions were not only 
about university issues, but were essential in improving living conditions for black 
and other communities beyond the campus. This motivation could also be attributed 
to the French students in 1968, because they worked effectively with French unions 
and workers to achieve improvements in labour conditions. However, the French 
movement was shallower, not deeply rooted in the need and the desire to rectify 
endemic social and political injustices such as those experienced across Chicago. 

The Chicago students provide us with a template for encouraging students as 
citizens to see that they have an invaluable role to play in improving society. Their 
Chicago model of activism led to violence and deaths and yet, without advocating 
such desperate measures, we can take inspiration from the expansive democratic 
vision of students agitating for campus improvements whilst simultaneously looking 
outwards beyond the campus in order to guide, support and lead civil communities 
towards pressuring the government with specific demands for societal improvements, 
especially for black communities (Rolland-Diamond 2019, 364). Here Allen finds 
political friendship enacted, i.e. trust and shared resolve and goals even when cultural 
differences, for example, may be perceived as significant barriers to long-term 
relationships. As Allen expresses it: 


Political friendship does not solidify the boundaries of the community but encourages the 
cultivation of habits within the community that make cosmopolitanism itself possible as a 
cultural orientation (Allen 2004, 221, fn. 18) 


Yet fifty years after the events of the 1960s and 70s which she describes, Danielle 
Allen notes with concern that the university had a private security company to provide 
armed response where necessary, and that this has since been expanded as a law- 
keeping element in neighbourhoods beyond the university (Allen 2004, 180-181). 
She accepts that policing the university area may have some short-term utility, but 
the long-term outcome has been the control and suppression of black groups since 
at least the 1950s; using the concept of utopia much as Ricceur explained it (see 
Sect. 4.6), she states: ‘In my utopia universities would have no police’ (Allen 2004, 
180-181). 

Because his discussion of bad infinity in The Course of Recognition appears in 
a section on Multiculturalism and the ‘politics of recognition’, we can confidently 
accept that his thinking here includes ethnic differences (Ricoeur 2005, 212-216). 
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Indeed, some years earlier, Ricoeur had already listed ‘sex, sexual orientation, ethnic 
group, social class etc.’ as contentious issues on US campuses which involved, in 
his view, exaggerated demands for recognition (Ricceur et al. 1998, 56). He used 
the term ‘bad infinity’ in 1998 too, in his acceptance speech for the Kluge Prize 
in Washington DC, asking also how sufficient recognition could ever be received if 
‘the demand for recognition expressed in this struggle is insatiable’ (Ricoeur 2016, 
3:295). 

In his attempt to use dialectical balance that takes equally from each side of a 
binary with a seesaw motion and ends up, even temporarily, balanced, Ricceur’s 
writing on this topic fails to take account of the sheer imbalance of power between 
former slave and master that cannot be contained within a Hegelian model of dialec- 
tical equilibrium. Rather, as Fanon explains in the final chapter of his 1952 Black Skin, 
White Masks (‘The Black Man and Recognition’), for reciprocated mutual recogni- 
tion between black people and white people to be possible, change on a phenomenal 
scale is required: 


I am not only here-now, locked in thinghood. I desire somewhere else and something else. 
I demand that an account be taken of my contradictory activity insofar as that I pursue 
something other than life, insofar as that I am fighting for the birth of a human world, in 
other words, a world of reciprocal recognition (Fanon 1952, 2008, 193) 


Demands for recognition can be deflected by arguing that the ideology of differ- 
ence can manifest itself in extreme forms that seem counterproductive, such as 
demands that only black academics can teach about black authors. However, an 
example like this can become a strawman argument, an exaggerated version of an 
argument designed to make it seem ridiculous, and thus easier to knock over than a 
real person would be. Here the strawman highlights an example of identity politics 
in such a way that it seems as if all identity politics takes such a stance. This is not 
so; many would argue the urgent need to increase numbers of black academics so 
that they can teach about black authors and avoid perpetuating the domination of 
white norms for defining black identity, while not excluding white academics. The 
strawman must be identified and dismissed in order to address and reduce racism. 
Ricoeur did not propose a strawman, but he refused to accept that the norms used to 
discriminate against people of colour are different from the norms used to discrimi- 
nate in favour of white people. He asked for ‘equivalence without identity’ (Ricceur 
2007: 31, 114), and for a universalizable humanity in which we observe ‘a just 
distance’ (Ricoeur 2005: 263). However, universalism cannot house the normative 
approaches he takes in his analysis of people of colour in America because they are 
racialized norms and thus different from those he applies to white populations. Thus 
we see how, in adopting Honneth’s development of a theory of recognition using 
normative content (Honneth 1996), Ricceur excludes the possibility of looking at 
racism. Fanon was writing at the time of Ricoeur’s Algerian decolonisation efforts, 
yet Fanon described the individual and collective burden of colonialism in ways 
that Ricoeur did not recognise forty years later in Chicago. Despite Jackson Reese 
Faust’s argument that Ricceur and Fanon both sought ‘mutual recognition untainted 
by racism or coloniality—a “new skin" for humanity’, and can strengthen each other 
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(Faust 2022), there is a radical and ineradicable discrepancy in their respective under- 
standing of inequalities. As Honderich commented: ‘You who are reading this essay 
are, in all likelihood, a beneficiary of the system of inequality’ (Honderich 2014, 
19); indeed, the magnitude of discrimination is demonstrably one of the major issues 
of our time and thus has normative status (Goodier 2023). Fanon understood that 
magnitude. 


6.6 Racism and Critical Race Theory (CRT) 


Discriminatory practices can only be tackled if everyone involved in society believes 
that all people really are entitled to be treated as equals, and are taught this at school 
and university and by family. Efforts to decolonize the curriculum by using narratives 
from history’s losers as well as winners are attempts to redress the imbalance in our 
cultural understanding of race. Yet, Kemi Badenoch, in her role as Minister for 
Equalities in 2020, argued against decolonizing the curriculum: 


the recent fad to decolonize maths, decolonize engineering, decolonize the sciences that we 
have seen across our universities, to make race the defining principle of what is studied is 
not just misguided but actively opposed to the fundamental purpose of education’. (‘Black 
History Month’ 2020; UK Parliament 2020, sec. 5.31.35—5.41.20) 


In stark contrast, Kehinde Andrews argues in The New Age of Empire that racism 
and colonialism still rule the world (Andrews 2021): racism is not a new fake problem 
created by the woke; rather, it is still the defining feature of the longstanding status 
quo—and decolonization efforts seek to attenuate it. Although doubtless aware of the 
realities of racism herself, Badenoch seeks to discredit those who would reform the 
system to support global majority citizens and students. She relies on strawman argu- 
ments, repetition and hyperbole, i.e. the rhetorical skills that Gorgias and Callicles 
tell Socrates that they depend upon to convince lawmakers (see Sect. 3.7); indeed, 
her speech about Black History Month was delivered in the chamber of the House 
of Commons, which enabled her to make full use of the influence and power of 
her political status. Her hyperbolic description of critical race theory (CRT) as ‘an 
ideology that sees my blackness as victimhood and their whiteness as oppression’ 
(UK Parliament 2020, sec. 5.35.00—5.36.37) was praised by the editor of libertarian 
journal Spiked, who pronounced that Badenoch understands that *the culture war is 
very real and needs to be fought’ (Slater 2022). 

Libertarians demand free speech and an end to what they call identity politics and 
the excesses of rights-based liberalism. However, like Charles Taylor, known as a 
social liberal (see Sect. 6.7), one of their main failings is their refusal to consider 
the reality for those who belong to a global majority of many different skin tones in 
which, generally, the lighter the skin tone, the more respect, more power and therefore 
more confidence and agency a person will be able to command than their darker- 
skinned counterparts, as shown in Phoenix and Craddock's research on colourism, 
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Black Men's Experiences of Colourism in the UK (Phoenix and Craddock 2022). 
Teju Cole also eloquently explains the predicament: 


There are glances all over Europe and in India and anywhere I go outside Africa. The test is 
how long the glances last, whether they become stares, with what intent they occur, whether 
they contain any degree of hostility or mockery, and to what extent connections, money or 
mode of dress shield me in these situations. To be a stranger is to be looked at, but to be 
black is to be looked at especially (Cole 2016, 6) 


6.7 Racism: Can Ricceur Help? 


Writing about the regrettable possibility of *bad infinities', by which he means what 
he perceives to be the ever more insistent demands for recognition (Ricceur et al. 
1998; Ricceur 2005), Ricceur failed us in two issues that concern racism. 

First, although he admitted that equality under the law is necessary but may not be 
sufficient, he nevertheless found worrying, the exceptionalism demanded by some 
groups that represent a minority on campus. 

Second, Ricoeur was respectful of Charles Taylor's arguments in The Politics of 
Recognition (Taylor 1994) despite its implications. Taylor's anger about Canadian 
policies regarding the imposed separation of Francophone and Anglophone groups 
is instructive on language policies. By focusing on the way in which groups are iden- 
tified by their cultures, Taylor was able to deliberate upon Eurocentric and Western 
values and relative judgmental discrimination against other cultures. However, of 
greater import is that Taylor's analysis functions as a displacement activity that 
ignores much more serious racial societal ills, such as long-term Canadian domina- 
tion of the First Nation (the original inhabitants of Canada), as discussed by Glen 
Coulthard in Red Skin, White Masks (Coulthard 2014). Ricceur accepted Taylor's 
argument, believing it to be an effective critique of the argument that ‘it is universal 
identity that appears as discriminatory, a form of particularism disguising itself 
as a universal principle’ (Ricoeur 2005, 215). Taylor inverted the situation so that 
those who are discriminated against with negative differential treatment, are actually 
depicted as those asking for unfair privileges: 


the politics of difference often redefines non-discrimination as requiring that we make these 
distinctions the basis of differential treatment (Taylor 1994, 39) 


Ricceur did allow, adopting Taylor's dismissive term of ‘politics of recognition’, 
that this will lead to societies being judged in future by how they treat their minorities, 
but this is not good enough. The truth of racism is so much more fundamental, 
elemental and gut-wrenching than Ricceur or Taylor allowed: 


But the black body comes prejudged and as a result it is placed in needless jeopardy. To 
be black is to bear the brunt of selective enforcement of the law, and to inhabit a psychic 
unsteadiness in which there is no guarantee of personal safety. You are a black body first, 
before you are a kid walking down the streets or a Harvard professor who has misplaced his 
keys (Cole 2016, 13-14) 
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I imagine that neither Taylor nor Ricceur would disagree with this statement, and 
yet to support Cole requires more than agreeing with him. This common personal 
failure is incisively elaborated on by George Orwell in his discourse on a different 
manifestation of discrimination, i.e. anti-Semitism: 


what vitiates nearly all that is written about anti-Semitism is the assumption in the writer’s 
mind that he himself is immune to it. ‘Since I know that antisemitism is irrational’, he argues 
‘it follows that I do not share it’. He thus fails to start his investigation in the one place where 
he could get hold of some reliable evidence — that is in his own mind (Orwell 2018, 44) 


Similarly, people often deny that they are racist. As Honderich explains it: 


The agents of inequality are pretty well out of sight or, if they are in sight, they are ourselves, 
they are many and impersonal and they are distant from their work. (Honderich 2014, 37) 


Yet if we return to Ricceur’s interpretation of Kant and the negative, to assert that 
‘Tam not racist’ is to negate a debit, and to owe a debt to truth. Deny it and supposedly 
cancel it as a white person may, this is a refusal to accept that centuries of colonial, 
neo-colonial dominance and slavery by white majority nations have systemically 
and systematically reduced and are still reducing the life chances of the black and 
global majority populations in myriad ways. None of that is directly my fault but I 
need to acknowledge it and I can do something about it. Ricceur abhorred the facts 
of colonialism, yet did not see that the unhappy consciousness leads to repeated 
demands for dignity and recognition, and may be the necessary first step towards 
righting such systemic wrongs. If I deny all this I can only increase the negative by 
owing such a debt. Because I deny this debt it can never become a positive move that 
acknowledges transferred responsibility. By denying this debt I refuse to remedy the 
lack, longing and loss of centuries of injustice; one example of the latter in modern 
times is the bureaucratisation of state and civil surveillance of Muslim populations by 
the Prevent counterterror policy—a scourge Afua Hirsch explains well in BRIT(ish) 
(Hirsch 2018). 


6.8 Communities of Inquiry Sample: Are Universities 
Perpetuating Institutional Racism? 


The government, the university sector and the media represent three current 
approaches to the issue of discrimination and difference on campus in 2023, 
which show how much the university sector has changed since 1968. As a way 
of exploring the approach of Communities of Inquiry, discuss these approaches. 
A group of 12—20 individuals can form three small groups, and each subgroup 
is to justify one of the positions set out below. Use procedural ethics to think 
clearly and stay calm. 
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The government: 


On 27 June 2022 Michelle Donelan (UK Minister for Universities) advised the 
British HE sector to stop developing work on a 'race equality charter' because 
these ‘diversity schemes’ are expensive and they also threaten free speech: 


Given the importance of creating an HE environment in which free speech and 
academic freedom can flourish, I would like to ask you to reflect carefully as to 
whether your continued membership of such schemes is conducive to establishing 
such an environment. (Donelan 2022) 


Donelan’s intervention requests that universities think carefully about 
supporting diversity, inferring that there is no need to do so and that attempts 
to support diversity would damage free speech. This confused letter is diffi- 
cult to fathom but seems supportive of the libertarian use of free speech, i.e. 
advocating free debate even if it is discriminatory. This implies that work 
designed to support high achievement of students who are different from the 
white, middle-class norm, is undesirable. Difference apparently does not exist. 
Racism supposedly does not happen. Privilege is clearly not a factor in success. 


The university sector: 


In response, Universities UK (UUK, the body responsible for supporting the 
university sector) asked for evidence to substantiate her claim. They asserted 
that they would not agree to follow her advice and proposed to continue 
supporting the sector in developing the race equality charter, asserting: 


We do not believe that free speech and voluntary external assurance frameworks are 
at odds with each other — rather they can help to address power imbalances and ensure 
a more diverse range of voices are empowered to speak up. (Adams 2022) 
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The ‘antiwoke’ media voices: 


Alternatively, this dispute may be about rectifying an imbalance of what used 
to be known as’ political correctness’. It is possible that Donelan is responding 
to general alarm about the purported chilling of free speech in order to avoid 
upsetting minority interests on campus. This includes complaints (mostly from 
outside the university sector) about the muzzling of free expression though 
excessive use of trigger warnings, safe spaces and suppression of the impor- 
tance of empire through decolonisation of the curriculum. The alarm can be 
summed up by the Telegraph article of May 2022 in which Sir John Hayes, 
who chairs the Common-Sense Group of MPs in the UK parliament, is quoted 
on the subject of this same racial equality charter: 


Be in no doubt, this is not merely brainless woke nonsense, it is a sinister attempt to 
indoctrinate students and to turn places of light and learning into places dominated 
by darkness. (Malnick 2022) 


Donelan, the university sector and the media all say they seek to create posi- 
tive and inclusive environments which promote and protect free speech and 
academic freedom. Donelan asserts this in the conclusion to her letter, and it 
is endorsed by the UUK in their response. It may, however, be necessary to 
consider the role of government and social media: are they complicating the 
debate in contradictory and disruptive ways? What do you think? 
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Chapter 7 (R) 
The Politics of Pedagogy Leading get 
to Polity Praxis 


Abstract The free speech and culture war debates obfuscate and stop us examining 
difficult matters such as religion; we need to create a new form of activism, as I 
have done via the Influencing Corridors of Power project (ICOP) (https://blogs.soas. 
ac.uk/cop/). Ricceur’s activism was in the word: he understood the full potential of 
language for grappling with the human condition. He believed that we must exercise 
our capacity to act to improve our world, bearing within us the negatives that we blame 
on others. I bring together here the three levels of word as activism: Communities of 
Inquiry, politics of pedagogy and polity praxis. 


Keywords Westminster - ICOP : Political friendship * Sacrifice - Libertarianism - 
Religion - Community of praxis * Politics of pedagogy - Polity praxis 


7.1 Transcending Binaries and Whiteness—An Outline 


Ricoeur struggled with the tension between analytical and continental philosophy. 
Though he sought to bring the two closer together, he found that they didn’t want to 
be reconciled, preferring a standoff which strengthened their identity by being able to 
say what they were not. He thus developed a flexible version of dialectical debate to 
tackle this bi-horned bullishness that is also generally common in human thought (e.g. 
insistence upon male/female; master/slave; good/evil; black/white; Conservative/ 
Labour); and his dialectical approach can be used to challenge the extreme versions 
of populism that currently complicate debate. Yet he failed to understand the horror 
of the black/white binary that determines destiny by skin colour and, late in life, he 
even distrusted attempts by African American individuals and black groups to rectify 
centuries of injustice by seeking recognition, respect and acceptance of difference 
as well as commonality. This bias blind spot in his work becomes a double blind 
because it is ignored by Ricceur scholars, which makes it all the more imperative that 
I act to challenge my own whiteness as the colour of privilege. 
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This shortcoming in Ricceur and in much of white society can be understood 
by taking another look at Ricceur’s use of dialectic: he developed a powerful, flex- 
ible model of balancing opposing forces by seeking commonalities and reducing 
extremities in the way we interpret our worlds. This is invaluable for moderating our 
thought processes and also for understanding and deconstructing the current extreme 
populism of the mid twenty-twenties. However, this approach is categorically inca- 
pable of recognising and seeking to resolve systemic imbalance, which is vital if we 
are to redress the injustices of centuries. Ricceur was suspicious of measures that 
increase imbalance, such as reparations, and yet we must surely create opportunities 
that make individuals’ success more likely than current probabilities permit. 

My strategy to resolve this is to apply a three-fold model: three inter-dependent 
ways of exercising personal agency, using Ricoeur’s faith in the power of language. 
In the analogy of Russian Matryoshka dolls, Communities of Inquiry (CofI) is the 
smallest doll of a set of three: she works to make discussion possible in all contexts. 
The larger doll she sits in is the ‘politics of pedagogy’, i.e. mutual learning beyond 
the university and with political engagement that reaches out into the corridors of 
power to influence democratic processes; this is the Influencing the Corridors of 
Power (ICOP) project (see Sect. 7.9). The largest of the three dolls is polity praxis. 
This describes the point at which the citizen exerts praxis by acting politically (not 
necessarily in terms of party politics) as a self-aware member both of the polity 
and of the political environment that governs us: this is achieved through All-Party 
Parliamentary Groups (APPG)!; the one I have set up with parliamentarians is the 
APPG Communities of Inquiry across the Generations? (see Sect. 7.10). I will focus 
in this chapter on the second (politics of pedagogy) and third (polity praxis) forms 
of agency, as I have devoted Chap. 3 to Communities of Inquiry and given several 
examples thereof at the ends of Chaps. 3, 4 and 6. 


7.2 The Fate of Activism? 


In the 2020s, various environmental, governmental and societal pressures have exac- 
erbated societal challenges. For example, through the Public Order Bill,’ we are being 
instructed to comply with political decisions arising from parliamentary processes, 
as opposed to being active, engaged citizens both in parliament through our physical 
presence, via our MPs, APPGs and other forms of advocacy, as well as away from it 
in our own communities. The bill has amendments that would allow ‘the Government 
to criminalise a breathtakingly wide range of peaceful behaviour, including that with 


l https://publications.parliament.uk/pa/cm/cmallparty/23011 1/contents.htm. 
? https://publications.parliament.uk/pa/cm/cmallparty/2301 1 1/communities-of-inquiry-across- 
the-generations.htm. 


3 https://bills.parliament.uk/bills/3153. At the time of writing, it is at the 3rd reading stage in the 
House of Lords. 
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only the most tangential connection to protests’ (Breen 2022).^ If it passes as is, 
protests about issues such as cataclysmic environmental crises can be categorized as 
extreme threats to society to be suppressed, when in fact, given elected representa- 
tives’ apparent unwillingness to act, it seems all the more imperative to be able to 
use one’s mind and one’s body legally to protest about the state of our planet. 

Furthermore, at a grassroots level, the politicians who run this country often do 
not talk much to non-parliamentarians (engagement with even their own constituents 
can vary greatly) (Kuper 2022; Stewart n.d.). And in terms of talking to fellow 
parliamentarians, for many, non-cooperation with those outside their own party or 
even beyond their ingroup within their own party has become a principle born of the 
necessity to vote as instructed (Phillips 2022); this is a profoundly counterproductive 
practice for democracy. Another factor shaping parliamentarians’ behaviour and the 
stifling status quo is the pervasive dominance of social media: so, parliamentarians 
are very careful not to be caught unawares with the ‘wrong’ person or message; and 
they—like public figures in general now—are less and less likely to discuss urgent 
issues honestly with those who may think differently. 


7.3 Factors Militating Against Communities of Inquiry 


The cultural imaginations of academics and their students are shaped considerably 
by the current parodies of the university sector as depicted in the media and some 
state departments. The sector is accused of being too left-wing, too free thinking, 
possibly even extremist; yet it is also reputedly prone to oppressive ‘cancel culture’ 
which seeks to protect overly sensitive students, who are dubbed 'snowflakes' since 
they would supposedly melt in the heat of challenge to their ideas and identities; they 
thus *no-platform' those who would challenge them. In reality, *no-platforming' (the 
institutional version of cancel culture) has not been used frequently: 2019 figures 
from Office for Students state that outside speakers were refused the chance to speak 
on campus on fewer than 1096 of attempted bookings (Scott-Baumann and Perfect 
2021, 44—45). The thought and behaviour of university staff and students is actually 
affected by counterterrorism policies such as Prevent that sow suspicion on campus 
and chill speech (Scott-Baumann et al. 2020), and the government-cultivated culture 
war, which denies the existence of institutional racism and the need to decolonize 
the curriculum (Duffy et al. 2021; Morreira et al. 2021). Compounding these are 
the two years lost to Covid-19, increased mental health issues, administrative over- 
load, financial precarities, and, as Livia Scott notes, fractured, often barely existent 
staff-student interactions and relationships, exacerbated by Covid-19 (Scott 2022). 
Moreover, and overall, our society is weaker than it has been for decades, economi- 
cally, socially and politically (Piketty 2022). All this makes it imperative that students 
and staff act together in a politics of pedagogy, overcoming their tendency to avoid 
talking to strangers, and using activism, knowledge and solidarity to step out beyond 


^ See also, Sentencing Democratic Protest to Death (Renton and Pandor 2021). 
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the campus limits to hold their political leaders to account, and provide them with 
ethical researched information. 


7.4 Ricceurian Justice and Current UK Politics 


In response to parliamentarians’ unwillingness to engage with, for example, envi- 
ronmental and human rights matters, there has been a recent rise in demonstrations 
(such as those associated with Just Stop Oil, Greenpeace UK, Extinction Rebel- 
lion, Black Lives Matter and Free Palestine). This is in a directly inverse relation to 
the failure by governments to address these issues, matched by the British govern- 
ment’s attempts to inhibit such protests through new legislation, such as the Public 
Order Bill (see Sect. 7.2). This state of affairs seems to place under excessive strain 
Ricceur’s description in The Just that the social contract expects our leaders to act 
morally and deontologically, so that the morality of the act is more important than 
the outcome, as opposed to adopting an ends-driven consequential approach (Ricoeur 
2000). Indeed, in Reflections on the Just (2001) he admitted that this is not the case 
since Hobbes’s vertical axis of governance and Weber’s axis of domination centralize 
power and incline towards arbitrary exercise of power; the horizontal axis is Hume’s 
axis of affection, which animates us as citizens and communities to try and live 
together (Ricoeur 2007, 22; Ricceur et al. 1998, 39). These axes present a paradox: 
whilst politics necessitates attempts by citizens to live together companionably, it 
also makes it imperative that they accept leadership which centralizes power and 
which can be arbitrarily deployed against them. Ricceur did not believe that either of 
these axes could be dismantled, but that they must be accepted in an agonistic way, a 
way that assumes adversarial tension but avoids outright hostility between the two. 
However, Ricceur knew this prescription was unrealistic due to his experiences on 
the Nanterre campus: he described how he suffered ‘unresolved conflicts within me 
between my willingness to listen and my quasi-Hegelian sense of the institution’; by 
this he meant that he wanted to support students’ iconoclastic impulses while also 
believing, as did Hegel, in the need for institutions like the university. This conflict 
led Ricoeur to ‘the impossible dream of the hierarchical and the convivial; such is, 
for me, the labyrinth of politics’ (Ricceur et al. 1998, 40). By contrast Jane Addams, 
with her standpoint epistemology, made extensive use of the idea of lateral progress 
along the horizontal axis, by leadership that involves seeking and meeting the goals of 
those without power and often with no clear goal in sight until it happens: ‘Progress 
has been slower perpendicularly, but incomparably greater because lateral’ (Addams 
1895; Elshtain 2001). 
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7.5 Pragmatist Probabilities 


To develop a philosophical understanding of the problems of race and articulate it to 
others, I first consider philosophical and then rhetorical pragmatism: philosophical 
pragmatism can be exemplified in the human mind as imagined by British pragmatist 
Frank Ramsey. His fascinating approach seems shaped by logic, yet surprisingly 
provides access to the human decision-making process. Thereafter, I will look at the 
mind and body as engaged with by Americans Jane Addams and Danielle Allen, 
both based in Chicago respectively before and after Ricceur: they both use a version 
of what Danisch calls rhetorical pragmatism (Danisch 2019). 

Ina manner that I believe is illuminating for understanding those who are routinely 
discriminated against, Ramsey redefined probability in a way that was acceptable 
in Cambridge to the dominant analytical (language) philosophers while using an 
approach that focused upon subjective perceptions more inclined to a phenomeno- 
logical or even hermeneutical approach (although those terms were not common 
in the 1930s). In order to show how we gauge the likely probability of a situation 
occurring, he first analysed the classical model of probability as an objective and 
fact-based phenomenon based upon an example like tossing a coin repeatedly to 
establish the frequency of heads and tails. Given its distance from human thought, he 
consigned that model to the sciences (e.g. physics). Moving more towards continental 
type thinking, he then developed ideas in economics, mathematics and philosophy 
that are rationalist yet bear a close affiliation with pragmatist ideas, such as that our 
beliefs cause us to act in certain ways and the success of our actions can be seen to 
relate to the respective accuracy of our beliefs once we act and witness the outcome. 
He demonstrated how subjective our decisions about others and about the situations 
in which we find ourselves are. 

To explain human decision-making, he defined probability as a numerical repre- 
sentation of an individual’s subjective degree of belief; a prediction of likely outcomes 
based upon perceived possibilities and risks. He preferred subjective notions based 
upon induction, i.e. the gradual construction of an empirical argument based upon 
accumulated phenomena that are similar to each other and/or relate to previous 
experience. He argued that this model of subjective thinking is reasonably predictive 
of some sort of credible truth when it is based upon beliefs that seem to be often 
(although not always) confirmable by events: I will be in time to catch that train (and 
I did); I will be happy to see this friend (and I was); I have heard this restaurant serves 
good food (but it wasn’t to my taste). His approach is characteristic of pragmatism 
in taking human thought and action seriously. 

When belief, facts and successful actions coincide, it constitutes a happy coinci- 
dence that may allow one to see the motivating beliefs as ‘true’. This can therefore 
explain a core aspect of pragmatism, i.e. action is taken both as an outcome of beliefs 
and also as a testbed for, as yet, unproven beliefs. Ramsey and the American prag- 
matists also accepted that a belief may be accurate but not lead to success, due to 
factors that intervene to frustrate our intentions; or that a particular (accurate) belief 
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may not be appropriate for the chosen setting. Ramsey’s marvellous work was left 
unfinished due to his tragically early death, aged 26. 

There is also an important aspect regarding the amount of personal control that 
we have in collecting data to gauge future outcomes probabilistically—Ramsey did 
not stress this but I will adopt it to show why so many of us deny that we discrim- 
inate against people according to skin colour. I will show this by contrasting the 
probabilistic thinking of a privileged member of society, with that of a less respected 
member of society. Generally speaking, in Britain white people are more privileged, 
black people less so. 

For many white people in the UK, the probability of success seems (relatively 
speaking) objectively safe, controllable and predictably in their favour. Class and 
gender intersect to compound privilege or lack of it: as many know without being 
conscious of it, white people are much less likely to be challenged, to be insulted, 
or to be blocked in their progress in life. By contrast, I imagine the person of colour 
may, thus predict being insulted, being ignored, passed over, not considered to be 
clever or well educated, or being physically harmed. Since they are more likely to be 
impeded in their life journey because of the colour of their skin, they may estimate 
personal success as based upon probabilities that are unsafe, out of their control 
and predictably and probabilistically weighted against them. Thus, the black person 
lacks the independence of the agent, the doer, who is white and makes probability 
judgements that seem objectively true (although they may not be) because the white 
person is more free to develop a range of testable hypotheses, relatively unchallenged 
by others. I imagine the person of colour may feel strong and determined, and may 
decide to ignore, to be assertive and to respond strongly to any impediments, but 
these are all demanding and tiring actions. Nor will the average white person notice 
that they have discriminated by acting ‘unconsciously’ in the pleasantly ‘invisible’ 
realm of unconscious bias and stereotype prediction. His own bias blind spot thus 
undermines Ricceur’s ‘imputability’, i.e. the belief that I should be capable of judging 
the morality or ethical nature of an act and decide how to behave in the light of my 
judgment (Ricceur 2005, 104 ff). 


7.6 Rhetorical Pragmatism 


In his edited text Recovering Overlooked Pragmatists in Communication, Danisch 
argues for what he calls rhetorical pragmatism, based upon the understanding that 
people learn best through first-hand experience and through listening well (Danisch 
2019). Listening to others with 'affectionate interpretation' of different standpoints 
is a creative act that involves conscious effort: pragmatism aims to explain the world 
accessibly from different standpoints and make it a better place, using action and 
language. With none of the concerns of Socrates, Plato or Ricoeur, Danisch argues 
that we need to practice deliberative interaction using the clearest, most persuasive 
rhetorical language we can command in order to (as Allen would put it) form political 
friendships with strangers, i.e. pragmatic relationships with those who have different 
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priorities from us and yet who can experience our needs by direct contact with 
us and help us to advance our specific goals. This experiential learning and such 
personalized practices need to take precedence over the pursuit of universalisable 
knowledge—such as that towards which Kant strove (Danisch 2019, 15). 

A hundred years earlier, Jane Addams’ centre for migrant women, Hull House, 
provided the location for such interaction, debate and research (i.e. Communities of 
Inquiry), and thus an opportunity for the politics of pedagogy in that she and her 
team worked beyond Hull House to act in the world outside. This led to the third and 
largest ‘doll’, polity praxis, i.e. finding agency in dealing with political situations and 
politicians to negotiate a better future in the public sphere. Her aim was ‘to provide 
a center for higher civic and social life; to institute and maintain educational and 
philanthropic enterprises, and to investigate and improve conditions in the industrial 
districts of Chicago (Shields 2017). In Addams’ words, this resembled a university: 


it [Hull House] returned to the people’s lives and their lived experiences, instead of imposing 
abstract knowledge, and that emphasis on lived experiences made Hull House on par with 
the universities and colleges. (cited in Nam 2022) 


The polity praxis at and beyond Hull House would have also embodied Danielle 
Allen’s ideas of political friendship which she elaborates on in Talking to strangers 
(Allen 2004). Allen emphasises that equity is the driver for trust, and that trust 
can only be achieved when we know how to support group action and agree to 
communal decisions that may not always go in our favour, but that will benefit the 
wider citizenry—and also the smaller group with which we identify as individuals. 
By such means we may be able to develop what she calls political friendships, thereby 
understanding friendship to be a practice rather than an emotion. Equity, trust and 
friendship, however, are all bound up with a prerequisite: sacrifice. And this sacrifice 
may even have to be one-sided until it bears fruit. 

Allen gives the example of sacrifice shown in the abominable treatment of the 
African American teenager Elizabeth Eckford in Sept 1957, when she tried to 
attend what had previously been a whites-only school and was driven back with 
weapons by soldiers. This sacrifice of safety and dignity drove Elizabeth’s and other 
young African Americans’ attempts to enact the desegregation laws; yet it required 
immense personal sacrifice since desegregation was vehemently opposed by many 
white people in their communities. Whites only accepted the policy once it became 
clear that desegregation was inevitable (Allen 2004, Chaps. 1-3). This example will 
be high up on a sliding scale of sacrifice; further down it, in their private lives each 
member of my team has been subjected to abuse and violence and felt the fear of 
being treated as less equal becaue of their skin colour or clothing. None of this sacri- 
fice is acknowledged by the current political analysis of this country’s situation or 
accepted as necessitating policies to protect ‘minorities.’ Instead, such sacrifice is 
mocked as part of the confected yet potent culture wars. 

Danielle Allen’s pragmatic approach of individual sacrifice, positive group 
response to such sacrifice, and practising human friendship could also significantly 
help to resolve Ricceur’s fear of ‘bad infinity’, i.e. global majority groups’ (often 
called minorities in race-rooted nation states) ever increasing frustration at the status 
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quo and not being heard despite their ever intensifying requests for recognition 
(Ricoeur 212-225) (see Sect. 6.5). 


7.7 Religion on Campus: The Politics of Pedagogy 


University, it has been asserted, is a secular space, and thus purportedly neutral; in a 
post-secular society, however, religion persists, and faith is often a vibrant feature of 
campus life. Habermas suggests that this creates a friction which places an onerous 
(but necessary) cognitive burden upon both the religious and the secular. He believes 
that people are able to recognise 'the limits of secular reason', and also that by 
virtue of that appreciation they should be able to refuse the ‘exclusion of religious 
doctrines from the genealogy of reason’, and thereby overcome the ‘narrow secu- 
larist consciousness’ (Habermas 2006, 15-16). Similarly, the religious conscious- 
ness, which does already respect ‘the precedence of secular reasons and the insti- 
tutional translation requirement’ needs to continue adapting ‘to the challenges of 
an ever more secularized environment’ (Habermas 2006, 15). The ethics of demo- 
cratic citizenship requires “complementary learning processes’ by both religious and 
secular citizens so that their respective mentalities imbibe the corresponding cogni- 
tive preconditions to engage in the ‘public use of reason’ (Habermas 2006, 16-18). 
However, Habermas accepts the impossibility of success for such processes. He 
decides, in a rather Ricceurian manner, that a precondition of success for a secular 
state involves the acceptance that these complementary learning processes are both 
vitally important and impossible to achieve: we will never fully understand and accept 
each other. 

Islamic thought accepts rational means, but with recourse to fitra and Shari’a 
as the overarching framework and guides; when considering the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian legacy of ancient Greece, Hamza Yusuf elaborates as follows: ‘the Sunni 
response was to recognize the great good in Greek learning but to place restraints 
on its sovereignty through a rigorous methodology that preserved the authority of 
revelation in its own domain over reason, while asserting the authority of reason 
in its proper place’ (Yusuf 2019, 4).° I suggest that modern multifaith universities 
cannot expect their students to make arguments only through secular language, and 
that in order to avoid an excessive burden of self-justification upon religious students, 
there must be some accommodation in the classroom for religious thinking. Islam is 
understood to be the largest and most visible minority religion in the UK and thus it 
is remarkable that there is still very little accommodation made in the curriculum. 


5 


5 See Sect. 3.7, fn. 2, and Sect. 4.1, fn. 1 respectively. 

6 [Cont...] ‘The synthesis that emerged acknowledged reasons impoartance and place in the areas of 
natural science, mathematics and metaphysics rooted in revelation but maintained the importance of 
revealed truths unknown by reason alone. These were the two wings that enabled Muslim civilization 
to soar for centuries.’. 
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7.8 Polity Praxis: German Case Study on Religious 
Thinking 


The British and American university systems maintain an attitude of guarded suspi- 
cion towards confessional Islam, whilst French secularism excludes it from educa- 
tion altogether. I find these approaches not conducive for democratic polities, nor for 
general understanding, and in a 2010 government commissioned report, colleagues 
and I proposed that active partnerships between universities, Islamic colleges and 
government should be fostered (Mukadam et al. 2010); regrettably, these ideas were 
not implemented. 

By contrast, since 2010, the German state has adopted a policy of enlisting 
Islamic scholars and university support to address and tackle its concerns around de- 
radicalisation, social cohesion, immigration and religiosity. Tailored courses prepare 
Islamic religious studies teachers for school work and to better support mosque 
activities, train Muslim social workers, and academically develop Muslim university 
intellectuals (Agai and Engelhardt 2023). This project, however, can be seen as a 
form of colonial governance (Hafez 2023), which is a valid critique that exempli- 
fies a vulnerable necessity of the politics of pedagogy: whilst the project requires 
reciprocal learning and exploration of each other's cultural understandings and phys- 
ical ‘spaces’, such as universities, mosques and community centres, nation states 
may seek to discipline and regulate the practice and beliefs of their Muslim minori- 
ties, thereby undermining their religious freedom and religiosity. This control over 
religious life complicates the negotiation central to the politics of pedagogy. 

Ten German universities have become involved either with dedicated state-funded 
centres or with professorial appointments; in total about forty professors and eighty 
postdoctoral students comprise the current intellectual workforce developing the 
academisation of Islamic discourses at German universities. An emerging canon 
includes Qur'anic studies, Islamic law, Arabic, Kalam and Sufism, and there are 
also urgent requests for coverage of social issues involving Islam in Europe, such as 
gender equality and sexual diversity. The chosen German universities have to balance 
confessional issues with academic authenticity and develop suites of practical skills 
for the applied disciplines (school teaching, social work and mosque engagement), 
while also responding to alternatives, such as Shia Islam (Engelhardt 2021). This is, 
despite many difficulties, an excellent exercise in updating, interpreting and contex- 
tualising Muslim life within modern Europe to complement and/or challenge the 
efforts of Muslim scholars in society contextualizing their living tradition and its 
theology. 
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7.9 The Politics of Pedagogy: Influencing the Corridors 
of Power 


UK universities should—but currently often do not—apply the politics of pedagogy, 
i.e. mutual learning within and beyond the university and with political engagement 
that reaches out into the corridors of power to influence democratic processes in 
what Jane Addams described as ‘reaching our own ends through voluntary action 
with fair play to all the interests involved’ (cited in Nam 2022). To help address this 
lack, in January 2020, I launched an initiative that I optimistically named Influencing 
the Corridors of Power (ICOP) at SOAS, University of London. To achieve ICOP's 
collaborative goals in Westminster (see Sect. 7.10) our research team uses the politics 
of pedagogy: we started with little understanding of how Westminster works, but 
after much trial and error we now understand the various democratic processes that 
are available to us as citizens. In this politics of pedagogy we are using our twin 
understanding of models of learning and teaching and of democratic processes to 
build links between academics and politicians, thereby forging pathways between 
parliament and the university. And whilst academics and politicians are often quite 
hostile towards each other, yet individuals on both sides recognise the value of co- 
operation, and our work is an example of what Addams called pluralistic civic inquiry. 

The strategy is for ICOP researchers to support academic engagement in politics in 
the following ways: track legislation, follow debates (e.g. via Hansard) and MPs (e.g. 
via Twitter), and keep pace with research from universities, think tanks and NGOs. 
The team decides in which live or upcoming issues MPs and peers would benefit from 
an expert angle: they plan one-page briefings, they commission them using in-house 
academic expertise, or co-author them with SOAS and non-SOAS academics, or 
commission an academic or field expert to write it. The team then disseminate them 
directly to 900 + MPs and peers via Mailchimp, along with Soundcloud recordings 
and they make both publicly accessible via the ICOP blogsite. 

Through this mechanism, since ICOP’s inception in January 2020, we have drawn 
upon the expertise of academics, lawyers, medical experts and activists and published 
over 65 briefings on a wide range of legislation and issues including: responses to 
Covid-19, free speech, freedom of information, think tanks, democratic processes, 
elections, parliamentary oversight, the climate crisis, counter-terrorism, covert 
human intelligence, health and care, education, Windrush, Afghanistan-Hazara, 
Israel-Palestine, China-Uyghurs, Tigray and others.? 

Our briefings have contributed to parliamentary debate and resulted in SOAS 
developing its voice, being named and being trusted for collaborations. For example, 
in the House of Lords debate, Baroness Fox of Buckley cited approvingly from one 
of our briefings Sentencing Democratic Protest to Death (Renton and Pandor 2021) 
to argue against Amendment 115 of the Police, Crime, Sentencing and Courts Bill.° 


7 https://www.soas.ac.uk/icop/. 
8 https://blogs.soas.ac.uk/cop/icop-briefings/. 
? https://www.theyworkforyou.com/lords/?id=2022-01-17a.1404.0. 
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The briefing Policing in a Time of Coronavirus (Faure Walker 2020) contributed to 
Abena Oppong-Asare MP’s work and her report Leaving Nobody Behind in Erith 
and Thamesmead (Oppong-Asare and Beattie 2020). The briefing Freedom of Infor- 
mation Needs Urgent Freeing (Geoghegan et al. 2021) led to ICOP’s first online 
‘open briefing’ with parliamentarians, academics and journalists (openDemocracy 
2021), which contributed to successful pressure for the Public Administration and 
Constitutional Affairs Committee to investigate Freedom Of Information failings in 
Government and across public bodies (UK Parliament 2022a).! MPs tell us they use 
our briefings as a basis for speech making. 

To overcome the inertia and the knowledge gap about democratic processes 
in universities amongst staff and students, ICOP publishes guides, creates video 
explainers, and shares resources!!; the ICOP team has also delivered several training 
workshops at SOAS in collaboration with experts. Through our efforts to engage in 
democracy, we have also learnt about and exercised various processes, such as the 
option of working with an MP to ask a question of a minister, which must be answered 
within a week; and we know that a well-timed briefing can help to trigger an early day 
motion, i.e. force a discussion of an urgent topic in the House of Commons chamber. 
Notably, we also trained The Ebony Initiative affiliates, members of a SOAS group 
which seeks to nurture the success of black scholars, and from whose talent pool ICOP 
also recruited a research assistant. Along similar lines, but at a more grassroots level, 
ICOP collaborated with Bollo Brook Youth Centre whereby young black students 
excluded from London schools produced a trio of audio briefings in autumn-winter 
2020 on ‘The Broken Social Contract’ with extraordinarily penetrating insights into 
education, policing, and housing that were well received by the Education Select 
Committee and others. 


7.10 Polity Praxis: An All-Party Parliamentary Group 


A year and a half after ICOP's inception, in July 2022, black teenagers from the 
Bollo Brook Youth Centre!” were part of the 90+ strong audience in Committee 
Room 9 at the Palace of Westminster attending ICOP's launch of the All-Party 
Parliamentary Group (APPG) Communities of Inquiry across the Generations >— 
a landmark moment in our bid to reach, engage and shape political conversation 
and decision making, and persuade aloof MPs governed by party whips to talk to 
us, to academics and students, to young and old, to communities and society. The 


10 Regrettably, the government subsequently largely rejected the Committee’s recommendations 
for greater transparency (UK Parliament 2022b). 


M https://blogs.soas.ac.uk/cop/training/. 
12 https://youngealing.co.uk/bollo-brook-youth-centre/. 


I5 https://www.eventbrite.co.uk/e/communities-of-inquiry-across-the-generations-appg-launch-tic 
kets-375532627197?aff=ebdsoporgprofile. 
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topic discussed by the six-strong APPG launch panel!^ on Monday 11 July was the 
Public Order Bill—legislation that requires the strongest possible challenge to halt 
the shrinking of our democratic right to protest and freedom of expression (Renton 
2022). However, as Shami, Baroness Chakrabarti CBE stressed that evening, this 
constitutes just one piece of a raft of ‘terrible’ bills that have been passed over the 
past two years, and that continue to be proposed and deliberated; whilst ICOP's 
briefings have directly challenged the problematic aspects of many of them, far 
greater academic and citizen engagement is required. 

As the secretariat for the All-Party Parliamentary Group (APPG), we (ICOP) 
are authorised, with support from MPs and peers, to enter Westminster physically 
and hold events. We can literally open the doors to those who would not otherwise 
consider entering; indeed, great excitement was expressed by the cross section of 
citizens who attended our launch, many of whom had never before entered this space, 
and who felt empowered and inspired to be more actively involved in democracy as 
a result of having walked the corridors of power. As we plan strategically ahead, the 
APPG will facilitate ever stronger connections with peers and MPs, and between 
them and the speakers and the public who we will urge to be active in the home of 
political decision-making, and outside of it. 

Our utopia would be for all universities to have their own equivalent ICOP 
and APPG projects, and certainly some universities do already offer activities that 
embrace transformative research, fully engaged standpoint-based methodologies and 
international transformation of transnational issues, for example around migration, 
displacement and refugee status (Hammond 2017; Lambert et al. 2020). 
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Chapter 8 A) 
Conclusion Crock for 


Abstract Ricoeur’s philosophy offers great strengths by insisting upon the value 
of discussion for building a better world, particularly through improving the univer- 
sity sector. His model of higher education reform is even more relevant now and 
his dialectical model of delicate, provisional balancing of different views proves 
useful for analyzing and challenging populist binaries. Yet this dialectical model 
is inadequate for redressing gross societal imbalances created and perpetuated by 
the concept of race and the practice of racism. Here I summarise the problems and 
possible practical solutions I am enacting, and make broader recommendations for 
the UK’s university sector. 


Keywords APPG - Binaries - Communities of Inquiry * Culture wars + 
Dialectics - Discrimination * ICOP - Free speech - Racism * Westminster 


Paul Ricceur understood that he was a man of words: ‘The word is my kingdom, 
and I am not ashamed of it’. Yet he also qualified this due to the societal shame he 
experienced: ‘to the extent that my speaking shares in the guilt of an unjust society 
which exploits work’ (Ricceur 1965, 5). 

With this burden, he created his own autobiographical style that features a trifocal 
lens: exploration of his own identity ran parallel with both a universal narrative and a 
historical analysis. He wrote of the incompletion of our experiences, the corruption 
of governments, the violence of the state and the bruised cogito that characterises 
the modern human’s existence. By an accident of birth, he had the privilege of the 
white male, an advantage that is invisible to those who have it. 

His work is deeply moral. And it has a powerful immediacy too, relevant to 
the twenty-first century: Ricoeur stood against colonialism and fascism, and for a 
common European identity. He strove for educational practices that were inclusive 
and worked towards identity based on acceptance of the contradictory destructive 
and self-destructive aspects of every individual. We can take inspiration from this 
approach, helping us to understand his response to the Algerian crisis of the 1950s 
and early 1960s, and why this inspired the university students he stood alongside. 
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His insistence upon our ethical responsibility to use language powerfully yet 
compassionately is invaluable for using language to work together. His insistence 
upon balancing debate is invaluable for deconstructing the extremisms of populist 
binaries. Over time however, his normative approach to a philosophy of values 
became more distant from his youthful attempts to meet students’ demands for self- 
determination. This conflicted with the identity struggles of underprivileged groups 
in the 1980s in the USA, which he found unreasonable. We need a different approach 
if we want to rebalance historical wrongs that currently still distort the rights and 
dignity of all, regardless of skin colour. 

In terms of free speech, having entrenched ourselves into negative ways of 
thinking, our ability to communicate well has been inhibited: ‘You can’t say that’ is a 
common refrain and taking offence is now a characteristic response to the comments 
and actions of others. In Ricceur’s kingdom of the word this is unacceptable (Ricoeur 
1965, 5), and through Ricceurian analysis of the structure and content of language 
and of philosophy we can relearn how to communicate well; we can deconstruct the 
binaries that we are presented with and manipulated by, and we can approach our 
use of language as an ethical wager that we make with ourselves and others in order 
to be fair to each other. 

Yet this wager requires more than Ricceur envisaged, as trends such as culture 
wars, the woke debate and opposition to the decolonising agenda (to name just three) 
are much more exaggerated in their use of emotion and untruths than anything he 
experienced, even in his Chicago days. His desire to differentiate between action and 
passion, which he called opposites, cannot be maintained in this current climate 
of structural racism and legitimized bigotry (Ricceur 2007). We need to engage 
emotionally as well as cerebrally. 

The three urgent moves he proposed in 1968 in his preface to Conceptions de 
l'université (Designing the University) are still urgent for reformulating the idea of 
the university. He wanted somehow to create a permeable membrane between the 
university and society. First, he proposed to help students understand better higher 
education’s utilitarian impulses to prepare them for the job marketplace—then they 
can make job and other choices; secondly to insist upon full student participation in 
policymaking in the running of the university; and thirdly, to help students challenge 
modern consumerist culture and communicate effectively with the outside world by 
engaging directly (Ricceur 1968). He found this difficult on the Chicago campus. 

Both Jane Addams and Danielle Allen provide a rich, more capacious and prag- 
matic vision of Chicago than Ricceur’s. Jane Addams (little known until compar- 
atively recently) gives us an early and invaluable version of standpoint thinking: 
knowledge creation and the practice of working in groups are context based, gender 
related and subjective. The Communities of Inquiry approach, by creating a group 
that formulates procedural ethics, allows us to develop group solidarity, to have 
agency as individuals and to work together to make practical decisions that can be 
implemented for the benefit of the wider community—as Addams did by bringing 
refugees, researchers and politicians together. 

In our attempts to work together we must be conscious of the language we use: 
Aristotle listed cases of abusive language as examples of wrongs committed. I find this 
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fits our current societal dilemmas: in the cultural imagination of our modern liberal 
democracy, we have recently come to believe that others will use abusive language 
to be offensive to us. This fear of causing the anticipated offence, amplified by social 
media, is one major factor in people’s tendency to speak less about complex topics— 
seen in the common current tendency to react negatively to comments as if they are 
meant as insults. To counter this we must attempt equity: ‘Equity is friendship’s 
core’ and is determined by ethical reciprocity (Allen 2004, 129). In Communities of 
Inquiry this can be achieved by using the approaches discussed in Chap. 3 which 
show how friendship and group bonds can be the model for conversation in pairs and 
groups, and which address and displace offence and suspicion. 

In the 2020s, the higher education sector in the UK has become enmeshed in 
complex, aggressive arguments about identity, nationality and race. These arguments 
have become intensely negative and politicised, when government places the univer- 
sity under attack for its perceived adherence to liberal secular ideas. These ideas are 
believed by certain voices in the government to be antipathetic to the more libertarian 
secular values represented by government. This seems like a non-debate that could 
easily be cleared up; yet instead, it has escalated into persecution of universities 
under the ideological guise of so-called culture wars that invoke ethnonationalism 
and xenophobia. Recent attempts by the Home Office to reduce numbers of foreign 
students is part of the xenophobic desire to reduce immigration, which will also 
deprive universities of the intellects and the money they need (Ward-Glenton 2022). 
While the university sector fails to defend itself or make the case for debate, instead 
seeking to accommodate the arguments brought against it by government, the educa- 
tion secretary Gillian Keegan is locked in a sort of culture war with the Home Office 
in her quest to bring in more foreign students (Taylor 2023). This book captures a 
moment in time that is a shameful demonstration of bad binary rhetoric. 

The university sector seems paralysed in the pincer grip from right-wing liber- 
tarians off campus and left-wing no-platformers on campus: each side influences 
the other to press harder and be more extreme. In order to counter these immediate 
pressures, we need to begin by visualizing the university as a space where the power 
of speech must hold its ground, whilst responsibly and effectively managing the most 
objectionable forms of speech. Furthermore, to also resist the neoliberal demands 
of government to monetize higher education, the university system needs to govern 
itself by participatory democratic methods and be overseen by an independent regu- 
lator. Most importantly, students and staff need to decline urgently the ‘divide and 
rule’ culture wars that enmesh them in inactivity, and consider how to emulate the 
flawed yet necessary Chicago activists’ commitment both to campus matters and to 
the wider community. 

Through the Influencing Corridors of Power project, and the All-Party Parliamen- 
tary Group, we have stepped aside from the spider’s web of free speech discourse 
that entraps and distracts, to create a fresh space and a more informed activism 
and to bring expert opinion to bear on events in Westminster that affect us all (see 
Chap. 7). Academic university experts, legal and medical experts beyond academia, 
and activist groups and think tanks are providing us with information. The networks 
we have collectively built with parliamentarians are reducing the democratic deficit, 
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the ignorance of many students, academics and even parliamentarians about demo- 
cratic processes by giving access to these processes. Indeed, this is happening already, 
but the free speech narratives have quieted the university sector’s confidence and we 
need to speak again. The ICOP journey began with an acceptance that we knew very 
little about Westminster and would make progress only by being comfortable with 
mistakes, trial and error and failure. And at all levels—parliamentary, university, 
society, family—we have to overcome the tension created by the free speech and 
culture wars and make a conscious effort to negotiate our different truths, sitting 
together, co-present in fragile trust and with the openly shared risk of offending each 
other, for which we will apologise, seeking to understand that ways of thinking may 
work in some situations and not in others. Ricoeur’s dialectical model is invaluable 
for challenging the extreme populist binaries that seek to divide us. However, we 
need to also accept the urgent need to redistribute privilege in ways that unbalance 
Ricoeur’s dialectics by addressing the bias blind spot that allows discrimination. 

In terms of the issues I have analysed in this book, I urge all involved in the 
university sector to: 


1. contextualise and clarify current campus developments by comparison and 
contrast with other systems or historical versions (see Chaps. 4 and 5) 

2. use different disciplines (in my case, philosophy) to better understand state 
interventions in higher education (see Chaps. 1—7) 

3. learn how to recognize and challenge systemic “structural racism’, especially in 
its recent disguises as counter terrorism, anti-wokeness, culture wars and free 
speech wars (see Chaps. 1, 2 and 4) 

4. labour to replace it with positive policies for social change, including account- 
ability for racial and cultural inclusion (see Chaps. 6 and 7) 

5. focus upon access and attainment disparities, programmatic and curricular 
reviews, and thereby transform programmes into multidisciplinary, decolo- 
nized, culturally sensitive learning and teaching (see the work of Dr. Awino 
Okech at SOAS, University of London, Dr. Paul Campbell at the University of 
Leicester, and Dr. Barbara Adewumi and Rachel Gefferie at the University of 
Kent) 

6. develop an institutional atmosphere that facilitates good, open debate and avoids 
no-platforming (see Chaps. 3 and 7) 

7. ensure that terms such as ‘institutional racism’ are used frequently and have 
productive discussions to eliminate Islamophobia and racial discrimination 
against black staff and students, and those of colour (see Chaps. 1, 2 and 6) 

8. create opportunities for Communities of Inquiry, politics of pedagogy and polity 
praxis, so that the university can fulfil its societal commitment to its own staff 
and students and to the wider world, including government (see Chap. 7) 

9. inourcurrent state of cultural confusion, online manipulation and environmental 
disaster, the university sector must more bravely capitalize on its unique capacity 
to be pragmatist, to speak out and engage more assertively with the populist 
binaries that divide us (see Chaps. 3, 7 and 8) 

10. deploy all the above to address discrimination of all kinds. 
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In the end, as current Director of the School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London Adam Habib shows in his book Rebels and Rage: Reflecting 
on #FeesMustFall, ‘we are the agents of our own liberation’ (Habib 2019: 115). 
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